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The Director of Agriculture and CWmcrcc, Nortli-W estern Trovincos and 
Oudb, will be obliged if purchasers or recipients of Mr. Wright’s Memo, on 
Agriculture in Cawnpore will forward to him any notes made during the ensu- 
ing year, and containing either corrections of or additions to the contents of 
the Memo. 

The date fixed for collecting such notes is the first week in January, 1879, 
after which a new edition will be published, oontainiug additional information 
from other districts. 
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PREFACE. 

The following memorandiiiu pretends to no scientific accuracy, 
nor is its intention to put forward any suggestions for tlie improve- 
ment of agriculture iu this district : this being a matter to be settled 
by the collation of facts from every district, rather than by ex- 
perience only over a limited area. The memorandum merely sets 
forth what has been ascertained by constant enquiry, checked by 
experiment, during the progress of settlement, and is based on 
results carefully tabulated and analyzed. The system to which 
these I'csults are due was instituted by Mr. Buck when settlement 
officer of this district, and carried on by me on his transfer to the 
office he now holds. I am greatly indebted to him for the privilege 
of using the statistics he has collected and tabulated, and for his 
kindness in giving the benefit of careful supervisioa to these 
roughly-strung-together notes. 

Cawni’oee, ■) 


TU lUh June, 1877. 


F. N. WRIGHT. 
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AGRICIJLTUKE IN THE DISTKICI OE CAWNPORE. 


FA.RT I. 

1. The iJistrici of Cawnpore lies between the large rivers Ganges and 
Physical division of dis- dunma, and is intersected by smaller rivers, the Pdndu, 

the Rind (or Arind), and the Sengar, in the above geo- 
graphical order from north to south, and in the same order of importance as 
affecting the physical characteristics of the district. The Isan passes through 
the north of the district for but a short portion of its course, and affects the 
general character but little. Other smaller streams drain local areas, and 
mostly discharge into the three principal rivers ; of these the Non,” which 
drains pargana Akbarpur, obtains considerable volume and discharges into the 
Jumna in zila Fatehpur. A smaller stream also called Non (the term Non 
implying smallness, not sahness) drains Bilhaur and discharges into tho 
Ganges. 

2. We have therefore several doabs in this district, which may be de- 
tailed in the following order : — 


1. 

The Isan ... 

... Kali nadi. 

1 

The Rind ... 

••• 

Sengar* 

J. 

The Ganges ... 

Pandu. 

5. 

The Sengar 


Jumna. 

s. 

The PAndu ••• 

... Rind. 

6. 

The Rind 

... 

J umna. 


Subordinate to 

which are — 





1. 

The Rind 

... Non. • 

1 

The Non ... 

•t* 

Jumna. 


3. The soils of these several doabs naturally vary considerably, but 
the district is popularly divided roughly into the Ganges and Jumna parga- 
nas, which division would fairly enough contrast the different characteristics 
of pargana Bilhaur, north Sliiurajpur, north Jfijmau, and north Sarh Salempur 
on comparison with Sikandra, Bhognipur, and south Ghdtampur, but does not 
call sufficient attention to the intermediate class represented by Rasulab&d, De- 
rapur, Akbarpur, south Jiymau, south Sarh Salempur, and north Ghtompur. 

4, The following table gives the relative positions of the several parga- 
nas to the doabs as shown in para. 3 : — 

Isan-Kili uadi 

OaDges-Pindu ... 

Pindu-Biud 


Bilhaur. 

f Bilhaur. 

J Shiurfijpur north. 

* j Jajmau north* 

1 6drh Salempur north*. 

/Kasulabdd north. 

\ Shiurdjpur south. 

' i Jd)mau Hoath. 

V i:4rh Salempur south. 


1 
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Bind-Sen gar 


f Rasdlab&d south. 
J Derapur. 

( Akbarpur. 

f Sikandra, 
Eliognipur. 

... Ghdtatnpui'. 


« T _ 1 oiiikauui.a>» 

ScDgar* Jumna ... ... ... J giiognipur. 

Bind-Jucnna ... ... ... Ghdtampui^. 

5. Unscientifically the popular division of soils speaks of the ^^dumat’* 
or loam of the Ganges pargaiias and the ^‘bhur” of the Jumna parganas ; 
but the careful classification adopted by the settlement officers gives the follow- 
ing detailed schedule of soils between the Ganges on the north and the Jumna 
on the south : — 


Vargana. 

Bilhaur 


VoafK 

T.san Kali nadi 


Soil, 

Dumat aud bhur. 


BiUmiir .. . ... ^ 

Shiurajpur .. ... j 

Jkjmau ... j 

Sdrh SalcMupui ... ... ^ 

► Ganges-Pandu 

f Ganges bhur. 

... < Dumat. 

/ Paiidu red soil. 

BasuUb&d ... ' 

Jiijiuau ... 

Sarli Salempur ... 

1 Pandu-Hiiid 

f Pgudu red soil. 
... J Dumat. 

(, Rind red soil. 

Basulabd'i ... 

JDerapur ... ... 

Akbarpur ... 

1 Rind-Sengar 

( Rind red soil. 

... < Dumat. 

t Sengar red soil. 

Sikandra 

Bhognipur 

|scng<ar-.Tumua 

f Sengar red soil. 
M. < Dumat. 
t Jumna soils. 

Chtttampur 

i RiiKl-Jumna 

1 

f Rind red soil. 
... } Dumat. 

( Jumna soil. 


6. It should, however, be noted that the word duinat” represents vary- 
ing degrees of consistency in the soil tlius described, being composed of two 
{do) original soils ()naUi)^ sand {hJmr) and (day {maty dr) ^ i,e., the more 
northern dilrnat of pargana Bilhaur, &c., contains a larger admixture of clay, 
whilst the dihnat^ so called in the Jumna parganas, contains so much sand as 
to approach the limit of the soil called bhur. 

7. The term bhur” also includes varieties of soil from the sand-blown 


hillocks near the Isaii to the hard red sand found in tlie Jumna ravines: the 


P&ndu and Rind rivers being fringed with a belt of an intermediate soil called 
locally pilia,” red (or yellow) soil. 

8. The clay” {matydr), though an original soil, is practically subor- 
dinate to these two broadly defined classes. In this district it is found only 
in depressions where water lies or slowly drains : it is in fact the collection of 
the lighter particles of alumina washed out from the higher loams and sands. 

9. Broadly, then, we may assume that the district of Cawnpore con- 
sists of the soils diirnat” and ‘‘bhur” representing varying degrees of con- 
sistency of the two elementary soils, clay and sand. 

10. On the Jumna, however, we moot with small areas of the soils 
peculiar to the country on the other side of this river (Bundelkhand), namely, 
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m&r and kdbaT ; the soils called parwd and rdhar are merely modifications of 
the generic terms diimai and bJmr. 

11. The power of irrigation varies like the soil from north to south : 

from the almost complete irrigation of the Ganges par- 
ganas to the total absence of wells along the Jumna. 

12. During the current settlement, the character of the irrigation has 
been enormously changed by the two branches of the Ganges Canal called the 
Cawnpore and Etdwah terminal branches. The Cawnpore division passes 
through the, Ganges-Pandu doab, a distributary running down the Pandu- 
Rind Doab as far as pargana Jajmaii. The Etawah division takes the line of 
the Rind-Sengar doab, and heading the river Sengar tails into the Jumna at 
Gar/intha : the last three miles are not dug, and the surplus water is discharged 
into a ravine at Baksara. Numerous distributaries, large and small (rajbahas 
and minors), bring the w^ater within reach of a very large area, so that it is not 
too much to say that the Ganges-Pandu doab as far as Cawnpore and the Rind- 
Sengar doab as far as Akbarpur are thoroughly protected from drought. 
Portions of pargana Rasul&bdd, Shiurajpur south of the Pandu, Sarh Salempur 
north of the Pandu, and a small area in Bhognipur east of tho Sengar also 
receive a considerable amount of \vater, whilst a new rajbaha included in tho 
system of the new Lower Ganges Canal has commenced to irrigate Ghatampur. 

13. The Lower Ganges Canal is to pass through the Rind-Pandu doab 
for its entire length, a branch crossing the Rind and supplying the Etdwah 
terminal with water for a further extension of the Ghatampur line. At tho 
same time a large distributary will be brought into the Sengar- Jumna doab, 
and thus the entire district, extjept the Ganges-Isan doab, will be brought 
under canal irrigation. 

14. At present the irrigation is disiributod as follows : — 


T 


Pargana. 

Poreontagp, 

well. 

Percentage, 

caudl. 

Percentage, 
Ollier sour- 
ces. 

Bilhaur 





21 -2 

2G8 

11*2 

Shlunljpur 





19-6 

40 9 

59 

Jajmau 





85*6 

107 

3 4 

KaslilabM 





48-7 

8 G 

10'5 

Akbarpur 





29-3 

12*8 

3-9 

Sdrh Salempur 





40 4 

7 2 

8‘6 

Berapur 



• • • 


6-8 

40-5 

1-2 

Bikandra 



••• 


28 

... 

2*5 

Bhognipur 



• •• 

••• 

1-2 

57 

20 

Gb4tampur 





10*4 

105 

8*9 


That is to say, this is the distribution as classified by the settlement officers, 
and on which their assessments are based. 
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15^ The depth to water varies from 20 to 25 feet in the Qanges-PAnda 
Depth of water doat, 25 to 35 feet in the Pdndu-Rind doab, 35 to 45 feet 

below surface, south of the Bind to 60 or 80 feet even along the Jumna, 

where irrigation is practically impossible. 

The method of irrigation I notice below. 

16. The agricultural population of Cawnpore district consists of Th&kurs, 
Classes of cultivators. Brahmans, Ahirs, Garariyas, Kurmis and K&chhis in about 
the proportion of the order in which they are enumerated. 

17. The four first named castes are found all over the district ; the 
Kurmis are more localised, being confined to well defined tracts in Bilhaur, 
Shiurajpur, Bhognipur, and Ghntampur. Kdchhis are found wherever a large 
village attracts them by the amount of available manure or demand for 
market garden produce ; but in the southern parganas one or two Kdchhis may 
be found in many small villages where the proprietor has induced them to 
settle by the use of a good masonry w ell. 

18. The relative characteristics of the above six classes are w^ell known, 
and but brief notice is required here. Thakurs and Brahmans grow the ordi- 
nary crops, and being compelled by caste prejudices to cnjploy hired labour, 
occupy somewhat larger holdings which they do not cultivate closely, but, ge- 
nerally speaking, in a careless neglectful manner. 

19. Ahirs and Garariyas are good, honest cultivators, whoso command 
of manure makes them raise bettor crops than w^e should expect from their 
unscientific method of cultivation. 

20. Kurmis are sound cultivators : every able member in the family is 
in the field from morning till evening ; every *006 knows the proverb quoted by 
Elliott in liis supplementary glossary — 

II ^ gfi wm a 

H Tfi% 151^1 II 

** A good caste is the Kunbin ; with hoe in hand 
They weed the fields together with their husbands.’' 

21. By sheer dint of industry crops are raised even in dry tracts by this 
class such as enable them to pay much higher rents than any other cultivators 
except Kdchhis^ whilst w^here irrigation is complete, as in pargana Shiurajpur, 
and population is dense, their cultivation approaches that of the real market 
gardener, the Kdchhi {ox Murdo). Round Bhaisau, Kansamau, &c., the richest 
crops are raised and exorbitant rents (where the proprietor is not self- cultivating, 
as he often is in this caste) demanded and paid. The ATwmi, as a rule, occu- 
pies a medium-sized, manageable holding, all of which he manures in turn, and 
most of which (if possible) he will irrigate. 
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22. The Kdehhi occupies a small holding close to the site of the village, 
in which he raises the vegetables and potherbs most in demand ; depending for 
these less on manure than on his own labours and that of his family, and con- 
stant manipulation of the (already enriched) soil. Where he takes up the 
higher cultivation, as of potatoes, cane, &c., he manures heavily. 

23. Of Lodhas (Kisdn)^ another industrious class, there are comparatively 

few in the Cawnpore district. Their place is supplied by the and where 

they are found they cultivate little, if any, better than Ahirs and Garariyas. 


Instruments of hus- 
bandry. 


24. The instruments used by the ryot in this district 
are few and cheap : — 



25. Consists of the following portions, made of the materials, and cost- 
ing as noted opposite each : — 

Phdrdf the share of steel, costing 12 annas. 

Ihrhdri, the solo, on which the share is shod ; of babdl, 

Kurh or Kurhaiy the step ; oMabuL 
Paretha^ the stilt of bahdl. 

Mutliia^ the handle of bahdL 

Saris f the beam of saku^ costing 12 annas. 

Sareni, the cross-bar to which is tied the yoke (jud). 

Parel ^ 

Pachhar f ^ , . , . 

Agmdsi J secure the different parts. 

Pachmasi ) 

The yoke consists of — 

MdncM^ the upper bar. 

Tar-mdnchi the lower bar. 

Gdt or gataTj the inner pegs. 

Sail^ the outer pegs. 

Nakna^ the rope, often of leather, which attaches the yoke to the beam. 
Chxyn^a^ funnel of bamboo attached to handle, down which seed is poured 
into furrow. 

26. Thus the actual outlay for plough and yoke does not exceed Us. 9, 
but the blacksmith and carpenter receive annual dues, which will be shown 


^ Cost 8 annas, and usually of lahdl. 
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subsequently, for constructing and repairing. The plough lasts three years 
easily. 

Fhdora^ or kilwa^ or spade ; ircn blade, hahdl handle ; costs from Re. 1 to 
Eo. 1-4-0, and lasts five years. 

Kuddr is narrower than the plidora and is used for digging cane-fields 
and wells ; costs about eight to ten annas, and lasts three or four years. 

Khurpd^ hoe, blade iron, handle bahdl ; costs four annas, and lasts two years. 

Koldba is a kind of hoe which is used for cutting the slips of cane or arliar 
plants ; costs four annas. 

Hamya, or sickle ; costs four annas. 

Gardnsty chopper, to cut fodder or cane ; costs from 8 annas to Re. 1. 

Kulhdriy axe, costs 8 annas to Re. 1. 

Mdiy pahialiy or pateld is a beam of wood used as clodcr usher after 
ploughing : in it are two pegs (keora) to which are attached the hauling ropes 
(baffhan ) ; costs from Re. 1 to Re. 1-8-0. 

Pdchlii is a flat board for making the irrigation bed ; one man holds 
the handle, a second pulls it towards himself by a rope. It is also called hirhd 
or kydrL 

The forms of these tools are so well known that it is needless to represent 

them. 

27. In the south of the district for the heavier soils, such as mdr, the plough 
or bullock-hoe called bakhar” is used ; it is thus described in the supplemen- 
tary glossary: — It has an iron scythe in the room of a share about 20 inches 
broad and five deep, fixed to the centre of a beam of wood between four and five 
feet long and six inches broad. This scythe enters about eight inches into tho 
ground, effectually eradicating weeds and grass, and tho beam pulverising the 
earth as it is turned up.” 

28. The ryot also has his well gear as follows : — Pur or charsay leather 
bag of buffalo hide, value Rs. 3 ; it holds 13 to 15 gallons. 

Kondrdy the iron hoop, which holds the mouth of the bag open, costs about 
Re. 1, 

Party the rope, value Re. 1, which, however, is not bought; the ryot makes 
it of his own hemp. 

Khuttiy or hildriy the wooden handle, which attaches the rope to the pur, 

Girriy wheel of habdl with two pins of iron, costing eight to twelve annas. 

jDhordhi are the uprights on which the wheel rests. 

Patdvy the wooden beam at mouth of the well on which the pur is landed. 

Thus the whole of the well gear purchased costs about Rs. 6 to 8, and 
will only last about one year. 

The yoke for the well bullocks is, I am told, usually 8 inches shorter than that for the plough. 
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The average value of the tools for husbandry, that is to say, tho^e which 
the ryot will have to purchase, amounts to Rs. 10, giving an average annual 
cost (according to the time each lasts) of Rs. 5-11-6. 

29. The wood or chenkar) the ryot almost invariably obtains 

from the wild trees on the estate by permission of tlie landlord, or he grows 
a tree or two near his own field. 

30. It must not, however, be supposed that every ryot has all the tools 
enumerated in the above list r much work is done by mutual borrowing, and 
nothing indeed is more common than mutual help in ploughing. Ordinarily, 
however, a fairly well-to-do ryot wilj have the majority of the tools ; but only 
those really well off will have a cart. 

31. The cartj as generally belonging to the cultivator, is a small affair, 
used for carriage of manure to the fields. The larger carts used for carriage 
of produce to near or distant markets belong to the well-to-do man who, either 
on his own account or with prospect of hire from the grain merchant, can afford 
the heavy outlay necessary. The following is a detailed description, as cor- 
rect as possible, of this complicated piece of workmanship ; — ^ 



* The names of the different parts vary almost in every par^rana^ those of the principal 
parts being moat constant. 1 do not guarantee the correctness of the names 1 give. 
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Judj yoke, of nim, babdl, or sirras ; costs about eight annas to Re. 1 ; saily 
pegs on yoke. 

Chireya, hooks on yoke, to which hhdnth or ropes round bullocks’ necks 
are tied, and by which draught is distributed. 

NdHy the rope by which yoke is fastened to cart, reaches length of the cart 
and is braced by a piece of wood called ? 

BichMdy hooks, to keep ndri in place. 

Shaguniy a pointed piece of wood {bahdl) at end of body of the cart to 
which the phdrs are fastened : the centre piece being called mdthdpdrdy and in 
this the prop (unthard or utharpd) is fixed. 

P/irfr, the two pieces of wood which form the framework for the whole body of 
the cart, made of sdhiy and costing Rs. 5. This is strengthened by a band of iron patti 

Mdjhia, three thin bars which reach whole length: also of sdku wood. 

Katkiliy pegs and iron nails which are clamped. 

Mdkliariy three cross-bars to keep jdidrs firm. 

BdngaVy unfinished poles stretching length of cart along plidn to 
strengthen them, tied together by 12 sonihds. 

Pateliy seat of bahdL 

Marliid pafeldy cross-bars in which uprights {hhutliili) are fixed. 

Bhartua patelay cross-bars to allow of loading, forming the bottom. 

Bdnsay upper poles fastened to khuthili by ropes, gitrdu, 

Aivle atiil ivkeels. 

Sdjay cross-bars to which the heavy beams (pamjani) on which axle-pins 
work, arc fastened. 

Sdiy extra cross-bars, above behind, below before. Maihakhay wooden 

block or fend with pins [ keeps sdja apart from sdL 

I 

Ankhy cross-bar below in middle, to wdiich are fixed — 

Ndsoriy in which dhuri (iron) is fixed. Dhuriy axle-pin. 

Chendi are fends of leather or rope keeping wheel off painjanL 

Pairy wheel, consists of four pufhis (felloes) and four drd (spokes.) Nave 
(ndh) has two dwans of iron inside to prevent wearing, and is bound with a 
band of iron to prevent splitting, called ban.” Between dwan and ndh is the 
momdi of iron. Edges of wheels are bevilled off (magar) to lessen friction. 
Between dwan and dhurl is a fend of hemp, khdndan : dnkh is fastened to ndtora 
by ghinni through a kunda fastened in the phdr» Painjani is fastened to tdja 
by jantras or movable strings called kharkaria, 

Ganjia is a hempen bag for carrying hemp and castor-oil ongan. 

Nails by which paields are fastened to mdjhios are called h(xid9a$. 
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Sidhwdi, prop when wheels are taken ofF, 
Uaghzhandi^ fastened edges of body» 
Cost- 


Phdr 

Mdjhid 

lt« 

«€« 


”•* 1 sdka 

n«. 5. 

Bdngar 


... 


.„ ti(m 

S ai:na.. 

Bdnsi 



• «* 

fi(fn 

8 

Sdja 

Ankh 


••• 

• •• 

... sdhu 

... % 

Us. 3, 

■II 


M 


... > baOdl 

I?c. 1-4 making. 


Wheels, laWy Rs. 4 to Rs 16 a pair (average Rs. 7.) 


Shaguni ^ 


Unthara > ... ,„ 

... ... babixl 8 annas* 

Mdthdjjdra ) 


Axle ... 

... ... iron Ke. 1. 

tiailii:, SiC. ... ... 

... ... Rs. 4 . 

Rope ... ... 

... ... „ 1. 

J^dfi ... 

... ... 5 onoas. 


The whole about Rs. 30. 

A Hi/lcial auh to Imshandri/. 

32, The irrigation in this district is now chiefly obtained from two 
sources, wells and canals. I have described in my 15th paragraph the general 
local distribution of well irrigation, and now proceed to describe the well itself. 

Wells, 33. Wells are of the following description : — 

1. Entirely of masonry, ccmoiued with mortar, 

2. Of brick uncomented. 

3. Unbricked. 

4. Half brick, half unbrickod. 

The wells lined with a wooden cylinder {^hdkan) or wattle cylinder {biidzdr) 
are not made in this district. 

The bricks used are of three kinds : — 

1 . Gumrna^ the large brick ordinarily used in building 12" X 9" X 3". 

2. MakJieya^ small bricks 6" X 4" X 1 /' 

3. Garh, tile bricks forming segment of a circle according to size of 

well. 

34. The first class of wells is naturally the most expensive. 

They are built largely as works of charity for the refreshment of way- 
farers, or as additions to temples, &c., and also by zemindars and cultivators for 
agricultural purposes ; less, however, now-a-days by the former than the latter ; 
whilst altogether the expense of such a permanent work of utility seems beyond 
the power of all but a very few. Tho cost depends of course on the depth to 
the permanent spring, but tho average exponso is rarely less than Rs. 300 for 

2 
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a well With a single run ; whilst though the cost does not increase proportion- 
ately to the number of runs, the ordinary four-run wells only costing about 
Es. 350 to Rs. 400, the large eight-run wells cost from Rs. 500 upwards, more 
often Rs. 800, and often Rs. 1,000. 

35. The method of construction is as follows : — A large hole is dug down 
to the drip-straturn, approached by stops as in a “ baoli.” Here a wooden 
frame naivdr of gular and jdrnan or dhdk strongly clamped together is fixed, 
and on it the brick cjli’ider is built up level with the ground. Skilled men 
(generally divers, gotd’-khor) dig out (ubdOytipdr) tlie oar tli with ^^jluiuis,” the 
earth and water being pulled up by cattle. The cylinder is then built up until 
it rests on the 'inof/i or firm earth, wlion the spring is tapped with a sdng. 
Some time is allowed to elapse for the cjdinder to settle, and the mouth is then 
built according as the well is for irrigation or merely drinking purposes. 

36. A masonry well is generally married with the same ceremonies as 
are observed in the case of men and women ; the owner and liis wife taking 
the parts of bridegroom and bride, presents are given to Bralimans and a feast 
to friends and relations. As much as Us. 200 will be spent on this unnecessary 
ceremony, and no man is so poor but that he will spend Rs. 15 or Rs. 20 in pre- 
sents to Brahmans. Wells, however, meant for irrigation only are not usually 
married. 

37. The uucemeuted and small brick wells are generally made by the 
cultivators, and it is no uncommon custom where the subsoil is favounible to 
gradually brick up the well from the bottom ; at any rate as far up as will 
prevent the earth falling in from the filtration of the water. The tile bricks 
cost about Us. 5 per 1,000, and will, for the entire well according to depth, cost 
Es. 25 to Rs. 50 : the total cost of the well being from Rs. 60 to Rs. 100. This 
class of wells, liowevcr, forms but a small portion of those used for agriculture, 
the unbrickeJ (Jcucha) well being almost univerBal. 

In some x>arts of the district, e. Kasulabadand (Jhatampur, kuclia wells will not stand ; 
but water is suilieientiy near to allow of the construction of a masonry well being remune- 
rative. 

38. The kucha well is constructed thus : — -one man di^s and a second fills 
a large basket with the earth, which is drawn up by bullocks driven by a third 
man ; a foiirih lands the basket, throws out the earth, and returns. On reaching 
the stratum where water oommences to filtrate, both men in the well dig and 
fill, and a fifth man spreads the ^Yet earth to dry. When the spring is reached 
a s&ng” or spear of iron is thrust into the soil, and the water gushes up, and 
fills up more or less of the lower stratum. This is often firm, when the well is 
said to be in mota,” but is generally protected by wattle-binding bifhe”) 
<^f arhar stalks which require renewing every year. (The higher up this binding 
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cotoies the better,) The run for the bullocks is then dressed and the Tfell really 
for use.^ 

3D, The cost of construction of course varies according to the depth to 

^ . . water and difficulties which may have to be contended 

Cost of construction, • i mi ^ i • • 

With. The following is the actual cost of construction 

of a well, in which Water was found at 40 feet from the surface and the spring 
at 60 feet. The men who dig the well get good wages on account of the (some- 
times) dangerous nature of their work : instances of the middle stratum falling 
in and burying the men whilst digging are not rare. rb, a. p, 

First 40 ftet 2 men ^ 4 annas, 12 days 6 0 0 

S @ „ 12 „ I 14 0 

Next 20 feet 2 „ 4 ,, 6 „ ... ... S 0 0 

f> @ 11 ft ti || ••• 16 6 

Watile-bindinpf 20 bundles, (® 1 anna ... ... ,.,14 0 

Djcssing ritn, 2 men @ l|auna;2dHys 0 5 0 

Total cost Rs. Ts 13 6 


40. But as grain is usually given in part payment of wages, seers 
a day to the diggers and 2 annas cash, and seer of parched grain to the othera 
and one anna in cash, the total cost varies according to the price of grain, 
being Rs. 8-10-0 in cash plus inaunds of grain. 

41. Thus the average cost of a well may be calculated at about Rs. 10, 
but as a fact the cost varies from as loiv as Rs. S to Rs. 15 or 16 ; much of the 
work, hoivevcr, amongst the lower caste is done by the cultivator and his rela- 
tions themselves ; only the digging lias to be done by trained hands, generally 
of the chamar caste, calle»l ku ijjd for this reason. Tliey last generally from 
two to four yefirs, but in the last five years numberless wells have fallen in from 
the rise in water-level. This rise is due partly to the presence of canal water 
and partly to the heavy rains of 1870—74. The approach of settlement opera- 
tions may also be credited with some of the disused wells. 

42. In most wells after the upper firm porhi”) soil which may be 20 
feet in depth, a stratum of sandy loose unbinding soil is reached, from 8 to 12 
feet in thickness, called ‘^chitta.’’ When the water-level rises as high as tins 
the well invariably falls and is useless. It is not uncommon to brick over this 
stratum alone, leaving the remainder of the w’^oll unbricked (/^nangd"), 

^ Parts of a well : — 

Man or jagat, the mouth Of of masonry). 

Chuldfy receptacle for water as discharged from bucket, 

Paindi, run for cattle. 

phUrdhf, wooden upright to receive, 

Girrif wheel. 

Lifdrt^ run above ground. 
ahuriya^ run below ground. 

Paiftdha^ fodder trough in middle* 



Curiously enough, howcrer^ in the south of Sikandra the water-Ierel is said to hare falUitf 
but with the same result, nz., the falling in of the wells. 

43. It would bo tedious, if possible, to detail tbe various strata met with 
in digging wells ; they vary from village to village^ and even in the same village, 
and nothing but most minute investigation, only profitable for any special pro- 
ject, would give satisfactory results. 

44. An ordinary well with one run will water 5 biswas (onc-eigbth of 
an acre) a day, if on the edge of the field ; less, if at some distance : this is the 
work of one pair of bullocks, who have to be allowed a rest for an hour or so 
at noon. It is not unusual to work two pairs of bullocks in the day v/heu as 
much as 8 biswas can bo watered, but this depends on the supply of water. 

45. The cost of well irrigation is most difficult to calculate, so many 
elements of variation enter into it. One man with his family will do all tbe 
work, another has to employ hired labour ; cattle dilfor ; depth to water differs ; 
amount of water available differs ; some wells give a constant supply, in others 
not only has the water to be slowly used, but oftentimes given for the well to 
replenish. The fairest method in my opinion is to calculate the cost of the 
entire agricultural operations for a whole year of any one cultivator : this 
alone can give a trustworthy basis for the comparison of irrigation from wells 
with other 7neans of irrigation. 

46. The following is the minimum cash outlay for irrigating one acre : — 

Rs. . 1 , p. 

Hire of pair of oxen with gear and driver, 8 days @ 8 annas per diem 4 0 0 

Wages of 2 men for 8 days i ] anna per diem, lifting and distributing water ... 14 0 

Total Bs. ... 5 4 0 

47. In low lands where Ihc wafer is close to the surface {e. g., the 

kachMr lands of pargana Jiijrnan) the lever well or “ ^hcnkli” is commonly 



tlSecI* (riie liole {chohd) IS about 16 feet deep, in wbicli 5 feet water oolleots* 
Tlie beam (dhenkli) works on a pivot in a fixed fulcrum or support at 

two-thirds of its total length from the well, and is weighted at the outer end with 
a lump of clay (cMk). An earthen pot {iliilya) is suspended to the dhenkli by a 
{hareri) rope (finer than used for the ordinary well) ; the rope not being slung 
round the pot outside, but fastened to a slip of wood (kilia) which catches in 
the neck of the pot inside; A dhenkli well will water at the outside biswas 
(one-sixteenth of an acre) ih the day, and will cost, including binders (hirhe^ of 
light material, such as bdjra stalks, maddr or akowa stalks, and jhao^ generally 
found on the banks of the Ganges, where these wells are used), Re. 1-12-0. 

48. Canal-irrigation is now rapidly supplanting well irrigation over a 
large portion of the district, both on account of its 
facility and because the rise in the water-level, largely 
due to the canal, has caused the destruction of wells, and the cultivator is 
driven, whether he wdll or no, to take canal ijrater as his only means of irriga- 


49. The method of canal irrigation is either by flow (flush, tor,” 
'^katwu”) or lift {ddJ), Tlie former process is simple enough ; the cultivator 
simply cuts the field boundary and lets the water iu from one irrigating bed 
to another till his field is watered. He can irrigate in this way three acres in 
the day. The second process, or lift,” is that of hoisting' the water up in a 
basket (^^ bcfi,” ‘Mahri”) made of split bamboo, and costing 2 annas, from 
the reservoir ndnd^)” to the catch-basin jhuldr”), from whence it flows to 
the field requiring it, in which it is distributed as above. Sometimes more than 
one basket is used at one lift, sometimes more than one lift is required to 
bring the water up to the proper level. By this process half an acre can bo 
irrigated in one day, and the cost is as follows ; — 

Flow, 

Us. a. p. 

Canal charge per acre (cereals) ••• ••• ••• S 4 0 

One man distributing for one day ... ... ... Ole 

One man watching watercourse to prerent leakage •M *•« 0 1 6 

Total cost S 7 0 


Canal charge per acre (cereals) ... ... 

Four men to each basket, working turn and turn about, 2 days, i 
pice chahtna per diem ... .*• 

One man distributing, 2 days @ 1 ) anna per diem •• ... 

One man w'atching watercourse (one of lifters off duty) 


I 2 annas cash and } 


Total cOBt 


' The man lifting stands on the paintba* 
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50. Thus apparently canal irrigation is much cheaper than from wells, 
and in fact it would be to any one but the cultivator himself. Canal water, how- 
ever, demands an actual outlay of cash ; well irrigation is carried out by 
labour and material already present and not necessarily purchased, so that (as 
I will show afterwards) there is no cash expenditure. At the same time Mr. 
Buck has sufficiently proved the economy of canal irrigation to the cultivator 
in “ liberated labour,” wliereby he can devote the labour of his family and 
cattle to the production of more valuable crops, indigo and cane, which 
follow the introduction of canal irrigation. 

51. The comparative value of canal and well irrigation is a question 
that has received as much attention as any other in Indian agriciilture, but I 
do not know that any certain result has been arrived at by experiment. Nor, 
indeed, do I believe that any hard-and-fast rule can be laid down in matters 
which contain so many points of variation. Complaints are rife against canal 
M*iiter, chiefly pointing toono inainiresulfc, — decrease in the productive power of 
the land so treated. From the first I gave much consideration to these com- 
plaints, and I cannot do better than quote my Shiurajpur report on the conclu- 
sion at which I arrived : — 

The complaints invariably made by the peasantry against the canal 
are — (1) that it destroys wells ; (2) that it chills the ground ; (3) that it en- 
courages a strong growth of grass ; (4j that it does not produce a similar out- 
turn to well irrigation 

(1.) The first complaint is easily mot by the fact that where it pays to 
keep up non-masonry wells, as for vegetables, &c., they are always kept up, 
and that though it is undeniable that the filtration does tend to make the wells less 
durable, the argument is really one post ergo propter hoc; the ryots have fail- 
ed to keep up their wells, and therefore attribute their destruction to the cause 
that has led to their disuse. It is a question, too, to what distance this filtration 
affects the subsoil. I have seen wells quite close to a canal working away 
merrily, and I have seen old masonry wells at a considerable distance from the 
canal said to have had the water-level raised in them by it. Again, the con- 
stant rain of the last three years has indubitably raised the water-level, and wells 
now fall in the sandy substratum which is above the brushw^ood binders, and 
which commencement of percolation formerly did not reach. 

^*(2.) The second argument is so far tenable as that in certain places 
readily recognizable, and for which allowance is readily made, the ground 
has become soppy, and indeed unculturable. I confess, too, that I consider the 
extravagant use of canal water, especially when obtainable flush, to differ- 
ent^ from the careful distribution of well w'ater, where every drop is prized, 
has a great effect on the land, which I ara not scientific enough to call by any 
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other name than chilling- Experience is doing much to counteracf these 
etFects ; the water is more sparingly applied, and I have one instance of a ryot 
endeavouring to restore the original condition of his land by allowing it to 
remain fallow. 

(3.) This complaint is based on entirely false grounds, I admit 
being much misled by it at first. In my earlier village notes I have many 
liesitating admissions of strong growth of grass. Subsequent experience, 
confirmed by admission of more intelligent cultivators, however, has taught 
that it is solely due to the constant and incessant rain, especially last year, 
which did not admit even of the hot months killing off* the weeds, and they 
therefore getting head, conquered the plough bullocks, and ultimately led to 
much land being left fallow in the poorer villages, where cattle were scarce 
or poor, and money to pay haud-weeders was not forthcoming. 

(4.) This objection can only be satisfactorily proved or disproved by 
a long course of experiment. For two years the accuracy of experiments 
made with the express object of comparing the outturn from well and canal 
irrigation has been disturbed by the otherwise opportune rains of the cold 
season. It is at all times difficult to obtain such specimens as by the removal 
of inequalities admit of exact comparison, and this year was especially unfor- 
tunate, as many of the villages which use canal water had taken one watering, 
when the rain fell, and the excessive moisture thus induced oiicoii raged the 
rust which in the weaker crops did so much mischief during the long-continued 
fogs of the early part of January. 

^‘That this objection loses all its force when properly met is amply 
proved by the circumstances of tlie village Mustali. This village, densely po- 
pulated with Kurniia, is cultivated throughout nearly its entire area like a gar- 
den. It is watered throughout from canal, and the finest crops are grown all 
over it. More than this, its rent-rates, nearly the higliest in the pargana, date, 
according to the unanimous voice of the residents, from the introducti jn of the 
canal. They have found, as they have it, at hand the greatest antidote for deteri- 
orating effects (if any) of canal- water, — manure. Wherever manure reaches, 
the crops are as fine as tliose irrigated from w^ells. As, however, the manured 
area only forms but 28 per cent, of the whole, the question resolves itself into 
the simple form of manure supply.” 

52. Further experience has in no way altered tlie opinion therein ar- 
rived at, which I may condense into one assertion, that any injury result- 
ing from canal irrigation is positively and entirely the fault of the cultivator. 
He swamps his land, making a very quagmire of it ; he double-crops and takes 
out all the soil can give with little or no return ; he slops and wastes the water 
about roads and waste patches •, and if there is reh” in the soil he will not 
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protect his fields by a little bank against the inevitable introduction of the defeiv 
tiliaing salt, and then complaints of decreasing fertility, sickness, &o., Ac. I can- 
only say what has been said by higher authority than my own — he must learn.” 
When he takes just so much water as he wants, hoards it, and doles it out as 
he does his precious well water, saves hia farm manure, or begios to employ 
substitutes (as is already the practice in some places, by using the refuse of 
indigo vats), we shall hear no more of the injuries from canal irrigation, but 
its undoubted cheapness wifi make it a benefit not to he measured only by its 
value as a protection against famine. 

63. I do not here make further reference to injuries caused by the pre-r 
sence of canals per se^ interruption of drainage, &c., for these are being reme- 
died as fast as money is forthcoming, nor to the question of taking canals 
where ample well irrigation already exists, — a proposition, I hope, that has now 
no supporter. I sum up the benefits to the Cawnpore district from canal irriga-^ 
lion thus ; (1) increased production of cane wheat and indigo (the latter enor- 
mously); (2j cultivation of lands which would not for many 3 ’ears have been 
brought under the plough ; (3) substitution of a certain supply of water in some 
places where wells must always have been precarious. But in a word I consi- 
der the canal was never wanted generalli/ where it has been brought in Cawn- 
pore, except in parts of pargaua Derapur, the portion watered at the end of the 
Et4wah branch, and the new extension into Gh6tampur (which, however, has to 
pass through a tract amply irrigated from ^yeIls). The proposed canal through 
parganas Sikandra and Bliognipur will do unmixod good. This tract is ab- 
solutely dry, suffers fearfully from the mere suspicion of drouglit, is fairly well 
populated, and cliiefty b^ the industrious class of Ktmnia, with, as yet, con- 
siderable numbers of cattle ; all of wdiich points are of the greatest importance 
in considering the question of introduction of canal irrigation or not. The effect 
of canal irrigation on is more fully described in a settlement report. 

54. A considerable area in the district is also watered from tanks or, more 
Trrijyatioufrom other properly speaking, ponds and lakes, as the word tank implies 
sources. artificial reservoir, of which, though there are several 

in the district (and some made at the great famine as relief works), no use 
is made for irrigation. Nearly every viUago site has its pond (tal,' taleya,. 
pokhar, garhey^), large or small, from which the earth of w^hich the houses are built 
has been dug, and here and there in the district are a few large jhils (Gogomau^ 
Jahangir&Wid, whence more or less water is obtained for irrigation. It is of 
course a great defect in this class of irrigation that it fails when most wanted, that 
is, in drought. I believe that a more liberal system of filling ponds in such 
circumstances from the canal is now sanctioned, and the opportiuiity is one not 
] A deci* ta,l ia called meghi. 
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to be thrown away ; for the ryot has a decided liking for having hJl water 
available when he wants it, stored, that is, to hand, not dependent on the supply m 
the canal, which varies week by week. He does not object to lifting his water; 
indeed he often takes canal water down a slope at the end of which he will 
have to lift at some expense. 

55. Few natural reservoirs give more than one watering, because the 
demand is so great, every one being entitled to one watering if he can get it, 
that the supply does not hold out. 

56. The water of the ponds near villages is most valuable from the coU 
lected drainage of the houses and cattle-pens, and it is rich in the elements 
of manure. Fields near such ponds, and irrigated from them, will always 
fetch good rents, though as a fact zemindars very often monopolise the water 
fbr their “ sir and as they seem regardless of expense in the matter of 
lifts, I am led to believe that they can only afford this irrigation by having 
recourse to the unpaid labour of the village menials. ( [t is well known that 
zemindars are entitled to got one ploughing from each cultivator’s plough, and 
as there are always certain chamdrs and koris called gaonkama,” I 
imagine their labour is utilised for the purpose of lifting water. Tliey are paid 
by annual doles from the threshiugfloors of the cultivators. ^ Cultivators 
avoid the expense of lifting by mutual assistance : hence Mr. Buck saw 
as many as four lifts at work from the Isan river, and I have myself frequently 
s<^en one lift of two baskets at a lake, one lift of two baskets between the 
lake and field, and one lift of one basket at the field. The number of lifU 
increases of course as the water gets lower in the reservoir. 

57. The method of irrigation is the same as described under Canal.” 

58. There is some irrigation from tlic river Isan, but from none of the 
other larger streams, which are too deep to alkiw of water being lifted with 
profit, llefusc water from the canal is passed down small streams like the 
two rivers Non, and used unpaid for by the villages on either bank. 

59. Except in the rare instance of the refuse from indigo vats being 

available, or camping grounds being near, the cultivator has 
Manure , i i a i • 

only his own manure heap to look to for the improvement of 

his land. This he commences to form when the rains fall, for during this 

season he cannot dry his cowdung fuel-cakes. For the remainder of the 

year all his bouse sweepings, ashes, refuse, straw, &e., are thrown on the heap ; 

but though the ash of the fuel itself contains a large proportion of plant-food, 

the most valuable portion of the heap is that which is at the bottom, as contain-* 

ing more unmixed droppings from his cattle. 

60. The result of enquiry tested by actual observation gives, roughly 
speaking; an average of sufficient manure for half an acre as collected from 

3 
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the droj^pings of one yoke of oxen, to which is added all the refuse available : as 
many cultivators keep a cow or a buffalo or two for milk, enough manure for 
one acre in the year will be ordinarily collected. The average holding is six 
acres, more in the lighter soils of Sikandra and Bbognipur, less in the stiffer 
soils of Kasulabad, hence the land will be on the average manured every sixth 
year. 

61. One hundred maunds, or from 10 to 12 small cartloads, is all the 
manure usually available for even his sugarcane (cane is, however, largely 
grown on a co-operative system, when more manure is available, as much as 800 
maunds being applied per acre). 

62. More cattle are kept b}’ the Ahir and Gareriya classes where there 
is large pasturage, as in usar plains, large jhils (which are dry in the hot 
weather) and ravines ; hence it is found that in such cases higher rents can 
be, and are paid : at the same time much manure is lost in the ravines. 

63. Near encamping grounds manure is purchased at Re. 1 the cart- 
load of fuel-cakes (of which one small bullock cart will carry 1,300). The 
cakes, however, are not such good manure as ordinary farmyard manure, in 
the proportion, it is said, of 2 : 3. Thus at Chaubepur advantage is taken of 
the largo supply of manure available to grow potatoes.^ 

64. In the neiglibourhood of Cawnpore, however, so great is the 
demand for fuel (especially dung-cakes which sweetmeat-makers use exclu- 
sively) that the cultivators rob their fields to earn a few pice daily : and on 
the roads leading to the city, every morning may be seen troops of women 
carrying baskets of fuel for sale. 

65. Near large villages the refuse and nightsoil from houses of tbo 
better classes is available and sold by the sweepers who collect it, and wher- 
ever there is a large non- agricultural population the house sweepings or the 
dung of a pony or a goat or two is purchasable at 2 to 4 annas a cartload, 
or, as in the case of Gareriyas (goatherds), exchanged for grain, 

66. In only one village — Piiranpur (says Mr. Buck) — did he find the 
custom prevail of putting litter under cattle to become saturated with their 
droppings, and in this instance only during the cold weather up till February, 
after which the stall had to be kept clean to prevent vermin and heat. 

67. I do not know that we can do anything to improve or add to the 
manure supply at the command of the cultivator. As cultivation increases, 
grazing lands become more and more distant ; sometimes also the canal, some- 
times the railway, cuts off valuable grazing. Planting babul and dhdk trees 

^ “ Kandhe** arc large semicircular fuel-cakes, about 60 or 60 to the maund, aud sell 
in the bazar at from 8 to 12 maunds the rupee. "XJple''aro small round cakes, about 160 to 
the maund, and sell at the same price, 
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would, it is true, provide a supply of fuel, but in instances where, etthor at 
their own instance or at my persuasion, zeminddrs have taken up this idea, 
it has been confessedly to provide material for market; the cultivator is 
limited in his opportunities of planting for himself, by the fact that he may 
only usually sow on his own field boundary, and also that he wants the wood 
for agricultural implements. A large supply of wood in Cawnpore might 
keep some of the manure in the villages, but this would only affect a very 
limited area. The climate would seem against the adoption of a plan of stall- 
feeding in a large way ; but it is notorious how wasteful cultivators are 
of the opportunity they have even of making refuse straw, which is useless as 
fodder, useful as manure by being used as litter. 

Not*. — The local bigha contains 2,450 square yards, and is *506 of an acre. The maund U 
40 teen of lls. 80 each seer. 
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Crop statistics. 


68* The following are the detailed statistics of the cultivation of each 
plant grown in the district, arranged on a system suggest- 
ed by Mr. Buck. The accounts given under the statistical 
tolumns are as full as enquiry could make them, but I beg that allowance may 
bo made for defects, considering the difficulty of obtaining, under our system 
of work, full information for every pargana : — 

J W A K. 
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Deiailed account 


Varieties. 


1. White; with close compact cars, subdivided into 
(a) single grained, {b) double grained. The best sort. 

2. Grey ; spread cars, ‘‘ jhalara.” Inferior. 

3. Bed ; can be sown later than other sorts ; rarely sown except for some 
special reason, such as loss of earlier sowings: the flour is hard and indigestible. 

4. Chdhcha; the grain lies concealed in the husk, which is hard, and 
birds do not touch it in consequence. 

Jw&r is also called ywndi ov junri, 

Jwdr is generally sown in good land, Le., ddmat. In the home lands it is 
Freparation of land, sown thick in small plots and cut green for fodder. In the 
manure, &c. middle lands it is often manured, but is chiefly sown in the 

outlands unmanured. 
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Sowing. 


The ground is ploughed from two to four times, but 
Ploughing, rarely more than twice. 

The seeds of all the crops (except labia) are mixed and sown broadcast, 
ploughed in, and the patela” or clodorusher run over : the 
labia is planted by hand on ridges (kunr)^ about 10 rows to 
an acre. If rain falls immediately after sowing, the seed will not germinate, 
and a fresh sowing is necessary. Seed is generally selected, i.e,, fine heads are 
set aside for this purpose. 

Jwdr is weeded once, or at the outside twice, but w^hen about 3 feet high 
Intermediate ope- }s ploughed or dug up by the kudar” (this operation 
ing^nd^harvTst.*^^ called gurlii” from gorna”), to breakup the caked earth 
and allow moisture to filter down. It must be watched for 25 days before 
cutting, morning and evening, to keep off the birds, and at night for protection 
against thieves and wild animals : a man is generally hired to watch at night 
at Rs. 2 or Rs. 2-8-0 a month, in the day the cultivator or his sons manage 
it. 

Jipdr is cut in the end of or beginning of Aglian (middle of Novem- 
ber). First the iinl and mdng are collected, then the til and 
labia; lastly the jwdr is cut with the sickle, generally only 
the heads (fihultd) at first, leaving the green stalks in the field to bo cut as 
wanted, cattle preferring them soft. The reapers get one bundle in 20. The 
arhar stands till Chet^ and is cut with the rabi. 

Threshing, Eacli crop is threshed out in the usual way separately. 

Winnowing. Each crop is winnow'ed in the usual way. 

The average outturn is about seven maunds per acre, with 6 maunds 
arhar y 1 maund 8 seers urd or mung^ 24 seers and 20 seers 
lahia^ but tlie following is the result of a cutting in Mandoli, 
soil rich loam, manured the previous year with 220 maunds, ploughed three times 
and w" ceded twdee; — 

Produce in Government maunds^ JRs^ 80 to seer* 

Bs. a. p. 


HarreBt reaping. 


Outturn. 


Area cuU 


1 bigha 1 1 biswas (about 
I ths of an acre) , 

Twice weeding, cost Rs. 2-8-0. 


Beat of field, Rs. 4 


Grain 12 maun is 15 seers. Value 28 0 0 


Set aside for seed 


25 


(15 seers of unthreshed 
heads). 

Rs. a. p. 

20 „ Value 10 0 

„ chaff 1 maund 6 „ „ 0 6 0 

Podder 186 bundles with an average of 4 8 0 
179 stalks to a bundle, 


Vrd 


Total cost Rs. €-8-0 Total value of crop 38 13 0 

Profit on crop Bs. 27>5>0 (but this was an exceptional case). 
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Jilf&r flour is made into bread, but only eaten by the poorer classes : wheat 
flour is often adulterated with jwdr flour. The stalks (karU) 
are most excellent fodder : they are chopped up with a gardsi 
and mixed with other green food (grass, leaves, especially of castor-oil plant^. j 


Cost of production* 

One acre jwdr* 

Cost, 

Produce. 

Value. 


Ha. a. p. 


lis, a. p* 

Ploughing ... ... 

0 10 0 

Jwdr 7 mauuds @ 1 maund per 

7 0 0 

DIttu and sowing 

0 10 0 

rupee. 


Seed 

0 8 3 

Arhar 6 maunds @ 1 maund per 

6 0 0 

Clod crushing 

0 6 0 

rupee. 


Weeding 

1 4 0 

Urd 1 maund and 8 seers @ 24 

2 0 0 

Thinning (jgutdi) 

0 6 0 

seers per rupee. 


Watching (proportional share) 

1 0 0 

Til 24 seers @ 12 seers per rupee. 

2 0 0 

Catting 

0 10 0 

Lobia 20 seers @ 1 maund per 

0 8 0 

Threshing 

1 0 0 

rupee. 


Winnowing ... ... 

0 3 0 

Hemp 12 seers ... 

1 0 0 

Rent ••• 

6 0 0 

Bodder jwdr 132 bundles or 22 

6 0 0 



maunds. 




Arhar stalks and bhusa „. 

8 13 6 



Urd, bhusa 

0 10 0 

Total cost ... ’ 

12 7 3 





Total produce 

26 15 6 



Deduct total cost 

12 7 3 



Balance of profit 

16 8 3 


Injuries. Jivdr is liable to following attacks : — 

Agia” or makari,” a spider, attacks the bud before the flower forms, 
and no grain is produced ; chiefly due to want of rain. Thuntha attacks the 
pith in Bhddm; chiefly due to want of rain. Lassi” also attacks Jwdr in 
drought. 

The area recorded under this crop in the 
measurement papers is 162,184 acres. 

In the experiment above noted, after threshing and winnowing, the grain 
was heaped by the cultivator in the shape of tlia 
figure 8, its head towards the Ganges and a sickle 
(or hoe) and a branch of madir (akowa) in honour of Maddr Sh&h (of Makan- 
pur) stuck up in it. All round the heap a line of cowdung was traced and the 
smoke of a sacrificial fire made to blow upon the heap to keep of the jinns,’* 
One double-handful (lap) was given in honour of Shah Mad&r, one to the bMt^ 
one to the gangdputry one to the parohit, and half seer each to the carpenter, 
the lohdr^ the barber, and kahdr^ value 4 annas 6 pie. 
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of crop. 


B A J R A . 

{Kharif,) 

Statistics psb acre* 


Primary, j 

Small Bdjra. IIolcus 
Cbul- spica- 

rush) tus or 

millet. Pencil- 

laria 
spica- 
ta 

Subordinate. 

Arkar, 

1 

Urd or 

]\Iothf ,,, 
or 

Mdng^ 
lioSQf **• 

Til 


be 

a 

2 

fie 

0 

o 

£ 

k 

S 

B.B *2 

H w 

Weeding. 

1 Reaping. 

i 

Threshing, 


a cbt. 



Twice. 

Sawan 2 0 

One e; 

12 men 1 pair 



16 men 

in 2 of 



to an 

days, oxen 



acre @ 

ill a 



l| an- 

day. 



na, if 





Outturns 


Grain. Podder. 


6 to 10 
mauads. 


30 to 33 
maunds. 


2 8 
2 8 1 


2 maunds. 5 maunds 
bhusa and 
stalks. 


1 mauad 

30 sours. 


I 20 seers to 
' I mannd. 


None : several heads of Uym are often seen on 
Varieties, stalk (never of jivdr). 

Bdjra is generally sown in sandy and poor soils, but as it can be sown 
later than pedr is sometimes substituted for that 
r reparation of land maimrc. crop if iho first sowing is lost for any reason. It 

is rarely if over manured. It is chiefly grown on the sandy soils of the Ganges, 
Sen our, and Jumna, especially the latter, where it is also grown in the Jeachltdr. 
The seeds of the different grains are mixed and sown broadcast, after 
which they are ploughed in and the patela” or 
clodcrusher is run over the field to level it. The 
lobia or rosa” is sown on ridges (kunr) in lines about eight or ten to the acre. 
Bdjra is not often weeded more than once, the men being paid one 
anna and a quarter per day. This is when it is a couple 
Intermediate operations. high, but when a foot high it is ploughed or 

dug up (gurdi). It is watched for about 20 days before cutting. 

The heads are cut off with a sickle, the stalks 


Intermediate operations. 


Ilarrest, reaping. 


left standing, to be cut as wanted. 
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Outturn. 


Threshing. Is threshed out as usual. 

Winnowing. Is winnowed as usual. 

The outturn of hdjra varies very much. It is grown on the very poor- 
est land, and little cared for or watched. The under- 
growth {rnothf mdng^ &c.) is often more valuable than 
the main crop, and the grass amongst the mdng^ &c., is valuable for fodder. 
Eight maunds is a very good average outturn for an acre, all circumstances being 
favourable. 

The grain is made into flour for food, the cobs burnt, and the stalks used 
for fodder, but not so prized as those of jwdr, as they 
contain less leaf-food and more silica. 


Uses. 


Bdjra one acre. 


Ploughing ... 

Ditto and sowing 
Seed ... ... 

Weeding ... ... 

Watching (proportional share) 
Catting 
Threshing ... 

Winnowing 
Kent ••• 

Total cost Bs. 


Cost of production. 


Cost. 

- 

Produce. 

Value. 

Rs a. p. 

0 10 0 

Paird 8 maunds at SO seers per rupee 

Ks. a. p. 

10 10 0 

0 10 0 

0 2 0 

Fodder 8U bundles or So to 32 
mauuds.i 

3 0 0 

1 4 0 1 

10 0. 

' T4)t{il produce ... 

13 10 0 

i 0 11 0 ! 

Deduct total cost ... 

1 6 1 0 

! 0 6 O 

1 0 6 0 j 

; Balance profit 

5 9 0 

1 3 0 0 

18 10 




Bdjra 

Injuries. 

Area. 


is very susceptible to the east wind ; if it blows in Kxcdr the 
flowers die oft* and fall ; the grainless lieads are called 
Kandwa, 

The area recorded under this crop in the measure- 
ment papers is 37,961 acres. 
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C O T '1’ O N , 



Cotton is almost invariably sown in the best land, the gauhdn, in 
rreparation of land, ma- villages cultivated by the less industrious classes ; 
nurc, &c. the industrious classes devote their gauhdn to even 

higher cultivation and grow cotton in the manjlui.” It is generally, though 
not always, manured with 50 to 80 maunds the acre, but is always grown in land 
habitually manured, except in the poor lands of Songar and J umna ravines, 
where it is often grown as a first crop on newly broken-up land, to strengthen it 
by the leaves, &c., shed by the plant. 

The land is well ploughed, certainly twice, seldom oftener, as it is impor- 
tant to get the seed in quickly after rain. A yoke of 
oxen will plough an acre in two days. 

4 


Ploughing. 
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rfe cotton seed is rubbed in cowdiing to keep the seeds apart and 
sown broadcast, after which the plough is run through 
the soil and the field levelled by the patelA” if 
the soil is at all bard and stiff. The arhar is then sown in rows about five 
yards apart to protect the cotton, but at the same time give it light and air ; ^ and 
the rows run east and west, because, as arhar is peculiarly susceptible of frost, 
only the westernmost trees, which first feel tlio nipping wind, suffer. The 
urd, <fec., are sown separately, but Mrd is generally added when it is seen the 
cotton crop will be light. 

Cotton sown in Asdrli is ready by nauJurga/’ (Kivdr) : that sown in 
Sdtca7i later. 

Cotton must be carefully weeded at least three times ; for the first two weed- 

, , ings at least 12 men must bo hired (the estimate in statis- 

Intcrmediate oprratjons ” ' 

between sowing and lical Column is excessive). The latter weedings may be 
done more at leisure by cultivator’s family. Weedors are 
paid l:j[ anna to anna and chabenu,'’ or 2 seers hcjhra in lieu of all. 

The cotton plant flowers in Kwdr^ and the bolls {gularj hhiind) begin to 
burst in Kdtilc, from which time till the end of Agha?i^ or sometimes later, the 
cotton is picked, by some every day, by others on alternate days. The women 
of the household usually do this work, helped, if necessary, by other women, who 
get one-eleventh of the produce. 

To pay the cultivator the outturn should not ])o less than five maunds to the 
^ aero : but in two experiments made the outturn in one 

field {gauhdn manured and ploughed twice) was only 
2 mannds 4 seers to the acre, and in the other (a harhd field manured the 
previous year and ploughed twice) the outturn was only 1 maund 10 seers to the 
acre. Both these fields suffered from frost, and loss was sustained in both 
instances. Of 289 men from wdjom I enquired (iupargana Akbarpur) as to the 
average outturn, only 48 admitted four maunds to the acre, the majority giving 
only two maunds ; a few from four maunds to eight maunds. 

The cotton is used for clothing, the ryot often retaining what he wants for 
his own use and selling the remainder, generally un- 
cleanod. The seeds {hinauld) are useful as butter- 
producing food for cows. The heads of the plant are given to cattle as fodder 
and the stalks are burnt or used for hirlias^ but are inferior to arhar stalks. 
The subordinate crops are the same as mjwdr and hdjra. 

Manufacturing processes. See head dhund or cotton cleaner. 

See also an admirable note by Mr. Fuller, Assistant Collector, on weavers 
and weaving. 


1 Some say to measure the picking. 



Price. 
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Has fallen greatly since the terminatiuif of the 
American war ; it now averages about eight seers the 
rupee, or Rs. 5 the maund. 

Cost of production. 


Cotton (kapds) one acre. 

Cost. 

Produce. 

Value, 

Manure 

Hb. 

a 

a. 

6 

P* 

0 

Cotton, 4 mauiids at 7 seers per 

Rs. 

a. p. 





rupee ... 

23 

0 

0 

PJouffhiiig once 

0 

10 

0 

Arhar, 4 mauuds at 1 maund per 




IJitto and sowing 

0 

10 

0 

rupee... 

4 

0 

0 

Seed 

0 

0 

0 

Urd, 1 0 seers at 20 seers per rupee 

0 

S 

0 

Weeding ... ... 

1 

0 

0 

Tilf 30 seers at 12 seers per rupee 

2 

8 

0 





Hemp, 10 

1 

0 

0 

Picking 1 - U t h share 

2 

0 

0 

Castor-oil seed, 20 seers at 15 seers 




Cutting arAar 

0 

5 

0 

per rupee ... ... 

1 

6 

0 

Ditto iil 

0 

5 

0 

Arhar stalk and bliusa 

2 

0 

0 

Ditto caator-oil plant 

; 0 

5 

0 

Castor* oil trees, 4 bundles 

0 

8 

0 

Rent 

8 

0 

0 

Urd bhusa,.. ... 

0 

1 

6 

Total cost Ks. ... 

20 

2 

0 

Total produce Rs. ... 

1 34 15 

3 





Total cost Ks. ... 

J 20 

2 

0 





Balance profit Rs. 

14 

13 

6 


Arc». 


General. 


The bud is attacked by gumta,” a small-white caterpillar. The 

flower is very liable to injury from rain and fog in 
Injuries* __ . ® 

Kwar. 

The bhitnfi,” is frequently attacked by sxinriy a yellowish caterpillar 
that destroys the inside. 

The area recorded under this crop in the measure- 
ment papers is 101,963 acres. 

The cotton produced by the first flowerings is the best, that of the last 
flowerings the worst ; the staple is brittle, and it is only 
used for stuffing raz6is, &c. 

When the bhitna” is ripening {Lent liond) three or four women will 
come to the field bringing dahl^ rice, til-seeds, and a silver ring, pull a few ripe 
pods and take out the cotton separating the seeds : of the cotton they make gar- 
lands, and going to the middle of the field put them on the trees and 
worship with the other things. The seeds they drop along the road from the 
field to the house and on the roof of the inner room, to show the road to the 
cotton, that it may come plentifully. 

As a matter of superstition, picking commences on a Monday always. 

As a good omen, the first pickings are taken to the shop” and ex- 
changed for sweet stuff for the children, or given to the Brahman or family 
priest. A good deal of cotton is grown in the raviny land of the Sengar and 
Jumna* 
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INDIGO. 


{KImHj.) 


Namb of crop. 




Statistics fkr 

AGRB. 



Eng- j 
llsb. j 

Hindi] 

j 

Bota- 

nical. 

tn 

bo 

Q 

'a 

tsO 

0 

c 

s 

Time of sow- 
ing. 

Seed. 

bb 

1 

0) 

c; 


bb 

a 

"a 

O 

Threshing 

Outturn , 

Plant. 

Seed. 

Indigo 

Nil. 

Indigo 

i 

'2 to 

1 

1 Chtt 1 

1 , 

4 or 

Once. 

1 4 

1 6 or 20, 

1 pair of 

50 to 80 

6 maiinds. 



1 Fera 

4. j 

March 

6 scers. 



men for 

oxGQ for. 

maunds 

or 

Subordinate, tiuc- 






one day. 

2 dayi, | 

or 100 

8 maunds. 



1 toria. 







i 

1 munnds. 



\Arhrar ... 

... 

... 

4 seers. 

... 

• •• 

1 

... 

2 maundB. 

6 maunds. 


Andi^ 



••• 

1 „ 

... 



... 

so seers. 

Bhu^a and 


San ... 

••• 

... 


1 „ 

... 


... 

... 

10 „ 

stalks. 


Varieties. None. 


l^rcparation of laml. 


Plonghing, sowing. 


Intermediate operations. 


The field is not manured, but it is best to sow the year after a manured 
crop like cotton. It must bo prepared by watering 
{parch) before ploughing for sowing. 

The ploughing, sowing, levelling, after sowing and making the irrigation 
beds, are ull done in one day whilst the ground is moist : 
the cultivator borrows ploughs to help him, and his hired 
labourers work all day. Tlie seed is sown broadcast and ploughed in, the 
being run over afterwards. 

The plants show in a fortnight, and must be watered at once, and every 
fortnight afterwards till the rain falls. When the plant 
is two finger-joints high 'ponia), and whilst the ground 
is moist, but not wet, a weeding is given, which must be finished in a day or 
two at the outside. Old women or children arc usually employed iu this, 
and get I J anna and ^^chabena.” Bain {asdrh) sowings require weeding 
more than earlier sowings, as the plant whilst still young is liable to be choked 
by the grass that springs up in the early rains. 

jFor plant (for dye) the indigo should be cut in Bhddony just when the 
flower bud begins to show ; 16 or 20 men will cut an 
acre in the day. The carriage to the vats is a matter of 
contract with the factory. The stumps are left for seed, or where there is no 
indigo factory the whole crop is left for seed, and is cut at the end of Novem- 
ber {Aghan). 

The pods are first separated from the stalks by a man beating a bundle 
of stalks on the ground, or with a stick, and the seed 
is threshed out in the usual manner ; one pair of oxen 
taking two days to thresh out the produce of an acre. 


Catting. 


Threshing. 
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Outturn of indigo varies: as much as 100 maunds plant per Here may 

^ ba cut for the factory, but the cultivator cuttirie for his 

Outturn. .,11 . 

own rough manufacture will perhaps cut as little as 50 

maunds plant, leaving the stocks for seed, of which he will get five maunds. 

If he grows for seed alone he may expect ciglit maunds per acre. 

Cost of •production. 


Indigo (nil) one acre. 

Well. 

Coat by 
canals one 
lift. 

Canal 

flush. 

1 

Produce. 

Value. 


Rs. 

a. 

P* 

Ks. a. p. 

Rs. 

a. 

P* 


Rs. 

a. 

p. 

Watering (before plough- 










Plant, 50 maunds at 5 




ing) 

5 

4 

0 

1 

6 

0 

0 

3 

0 

maunds per rupee, 

10 

0 

0 

Ploughing and sowing... 

0 

12 

6 

0 

12 

6 

0 

12 

6 

Seed, 5 maunds at 6 














Ks. per maund,... 

30 

0 

0 

Seed ••• 

1 

10 

a 

1 

10 

6 

1 

10 

6 

Arhar 2 maunds at 1 














maund per rupee, 

2 

0 

0 

Watering three times ... 

15 

12 

0 

3 

15 

0 

0 

9 

0 

Castor-oil seed, 20 




l‘anal charges ... 


... 


1 

8 

0 

2 

4 

0 

seers at 14 seers 




Cost of ndtuUtd 




0 

1 

6 


... 


per rupee 

1 

6 

0 

Ditto rope and “ beri ** 


.. 


0 

2 

6 


... 


Hemp, 10 seers ... 

1 

0 

0 

Weeding ... 

2 

12 

0 

2 

12 

0 

2 

12 

0 

Arhir stalks and 




Cutting plant ... 

1 

9 

0 

1 

9 

0 

1 

9 

0 

bhuAa ... 

1 

0 

0 

Ditto seed ... 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

Indigo stalks, 40 „ 

1 

4 

0 

Sep A rating seed pods ... 

0 

10 

0 1 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

Castor-oil trees, 8 „ 

0 

8 

0 

Threshing ... 

1 

13 

0 

1 

13 

0 

1 

13 

0 




— 

Winnowing ... 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

Total produce Rs. 

47 

2 

0 

Kent ... ... 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

10 

0 

0 



— 

— 

Total cost Us. 

41 

2 

0 

27 

2 

0 

23 

2 

0 





Total produce Ks. .. 

47 

2 

0 

47 

2 

0 

47 

2 

0 





Deduct total cost Rs.... 

41 

2 

0 

27 

2 

0 

23 

2 

0 





Balance profit Rs. ... 

6 

0 

0 

20 

0 

0 

24 

0 

0 

! 1 





Price. 


The price of plant varies from year to year; of seed it may be said from 
day to day, being a purely speculative crop: Rs. 20 
per 100 maunds plant, the carriage falling on the manu- 
facturer, is a common but low rate, and given in advance chiefly : Rs. 25 to 
Ra. 27 is got when the ryot carries for himself, or when he sells at his own 
option as harvest (khush kharid). In one instance so great was the competition 
between two rival factories for plant that Rs. 32 and even Rs. 40 were given 
for 100 maunds. 

Seed sold in the year of the highest speculation as high as Rs. 42 per 
jnaund, but Rs. 6 per maund is about the average price that the cultivator gets. 

The blue dye we call indigo is obtained from the leaves. The seed is 
largely exported, Bengal manufacturers finding they ob- 
tain the best plant with foreign seed. It is a pity this 
principle does not obtain more in the North-Western Provinces. 


Uses. 
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Thfe indigo plant is subject to no danger from insects. Cattle will not eat 
it, thougli they graze on the grass amongst it. It suflPers 
quickly from want of water in the hot wnnds. 

The area recorded under this crop in the measure- 
ment papers is 24,083 acres. 

Before cutting indigo piija’* is performed by taking a male goat with 
gliee^ rice, giir or dhup (incense) and water to a cor- 
ner of the field. The gf)at (whose head must not 
look towards the south, is then worshipped with the other things and killed 
with a chopper {gardsi) if the owner eats flesh; if not, cut in the ear and let go, 
when it becomes the property oi fakirs : or a corner tree is worship])ed with 
‘^dhup*' and a few sweetmeats which will afterwards be distributed to friends, 


Injuries. 


Area. 
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RICE. 


(Kharff.) 


Na.mb of crop. 

Statisttcs pfb acre. 

English. 

Hindi. 

Botanical. 

w 

bo 

1 

or. 

0 

O 

Time of sow- 
ing. 

»C3 

o 

a> 

CO 

Weeding, 

Watering, 

bA 

a 

*2 

o 

O 

Threshing. 

Bice 

Dhdn 

Oryza 

2 to 4 

Asdrh 

Re. 1 worth 

Once. 

3 times, 

Coarse 

Sec 



RHti- 



of seed or 



in 

be- 1 



vurn. 

1 


5 Rs. worth 



Bhddon, 

low.) 






of seedlings. 



fine in 

1 




i 





Agfian, 

1 


Outturn, 


Rice. 


Bliusa. 


Maunds. 


30 tuaunds. 


Varieties. 


The varieties are numerous, but the broad distinction 
is into ^^sown broadcast” and ‘^transplanted” (ropa.) 

1. The coarse black rice called mungi,” “ kalia” or sdt/n (because 
it ripens in 60 days) is sown broadcast. 

2. The following are transplanted rices in order of quality : — 

a. Kamod. 

b. BdnsmaUL 

c. SiidarsJia?id. 


d, has graceful feathery fronds drooping, with red or white 
beard, seed is elliptic, and the seeds overlap alternately. 

e. Seondhi, short red beard, seeds rather like those of ndhd, 

f. SuinJiara, is coarse, red sheathed, with erect fronds, seed almost round. 
White sumhara is called bindhta, 

g, Shalcainddni, 

h, Dndhid. 

i. MoHa, Bhuteyaj Talwdnsiy Suhiaj 6ajra, coarse red kinds, with very 
round and thick seed. 

Other names are given, but the above are the varieties most commonly 
met with : in fact we may summarise the rices prevalent in the district as 
1 Mungi^ 2 Seondhi^ 3 Sumhara, 

All rices require a strong soil and plenty of (regulated) water. It is on 

_ , this point both quality and quantity depend. In ex- 

Preparation of land. . . ^ ^ ^ 

tensive rice swamps the water is regulated by an 

embankment, and the depth to which the plant is covered is carefully watched. 

The field is ploughed twice for mungiy four times for better rices, and then 

a harrow ^‘ghan ” or *^patelA with pegs in it, is run 

over it to collect the grass. 


Flonghixig. 
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Sowing. 


Intermediate operations. 


The coarse rice is simply sown broadcast, the finer sorts are sown in 
small seed-beds {her) in Asdrlij and transplanted in 
Sdwan: the seedlings cost as much as Bs. 6, enough 
for an acre. Transplanting takes five days and costs Rs, 4. 

Coarse rice is weeded once where it grows ; it is not irrigated, being cut 
before the rains cease. The transplanted rice is water- 
ed when the rains cease till cut, that is, from Kwdr 
(end of September) to Aghan (middle of November), as often as four times ; 
where canal water is available it is largely used, but ordinarily the w^ater of 
the adjacent pond or lake is used. The cost increases as the water has to be 
lifted higher as the pond dries up. Weeding rice is hard work and highly 
paid, and as far as possible the ryot does it himself. 

The black rice is cut in Bhddon^ the transplanted rice in Aghan; 

eight men can cut an acre in a day, and bring the sheaves 
to the threshing floor. The reaper often also beats out 
the grain, getting from ono-twclftli to one-sixteenth of the produce. 

The better rices are threshed in the usual way. In an experiment made 
by me it took six oxen driven by two men, and helped 
by four other men, a day to thresh out the produce of half 
acre mmhara. In the same experiment it took six men half a day to winnow 
the grain. But the grain is only separated from the stalk; it remains in the 
husk, from which it is subsequently separated in an oklili” (large mortar) by 
a musal” (pestle). 

Outturn. 

following experiments I have made give to the 

acre : — 


Harvest. 


Threshing. 


The estimated outturn is much undervalued. The 


Sudarsana only 4 maunds 21 seers. 

Suhra 8 „ 5 „ 

Talwdnsi JO „ 24 „ 

Sumhara 16 „ + 30 mannds bhusa. 


All these fields were watered, most of them three times. 

1 do not think under favourable circumstances loss than 16 maunds should 

be looked for ; less will not pay the cultivator after irrigating. 

Of rnungi four maunds will pay, for this crop costs little to rear, and is off 

the ground in time to allow of a crop of gram, peas, or Ujhra, 

The above estimates are in iinliusked rice {dhdn)y in which we have the 

proportion of four seers chdwal” to one seer ^‘bhusi.” 

The coarser sorts are purchased by the bhurji and sold as *^khil less coarse 

„ sorts are made into flour; the finer sorts are sold for 

Uses. 

the table. Bice when cooked is called bhdL Bice is 
constantly used also in sweetmeats. 
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The husk is miirh used for mixing with mud and cowdung for pltsiering 
walls. The straw is of no use for fodder, cattle will not eat it; henco it is generally 
used as bedding. 


Cost of ‘production. 


Rice {gunhard) one acre. 

Other 

sources. 

Cost by 
cannhone 
lift. 

Canal 

1 flush. 

Produce. 

Value. 


Rs a. 

P- 

Rs. a. p. 

Re. a. 

P 


us. 

a. 

p- 

Ploughing ... 

1 

4 

0 

I 4 0 

1 4 

0 

nice or “dhan,** 16 maunds at 




Seed 

2 

0 

t» 

2 0 0 

2 0 

0 

seers per nipc 

20 

0 

0 

Sowing 

3 

14 

P 

3 14 0 

3 14 

0 

Paydr or straw, ;;0 mauuds... 

4 

0 

0 

Watering ••• 

6 

0 

0 

6 4 0 

0 12 

0 





Cost of ndndhd 

0 

1 

ti 

0 1 6 

0 0 

0 


— 

— — 

— 

Do. rope and “ beri”... 

0 

2 

6 

0 2 C 

0 0 

0 

Total produce Rs. 

24 

0 

0 

Canal charges 

0 

0 

0 

3 5 4 

5 0 

0 


— ■ 

— 

— 

Cutting 

0 

12 

0 

0 12 0 

0 12 

0 





Threshing'.,, 

1 

3 

0 

1 3 0 

1 3 

0 





Winnowing 

0 

6 

0 

0 6 0 

0 6 

0 





Kent ... 

4 

0 

0 

4 0 0 

4 0 

(> 





Total cost Rs. ... 

iS 

11 

0 

22 4 4 

19 3 

0 






Hs. 

a. 

p- 

Rs. n. p. 

Rs. a. 

p- 





Total produce 

24 

0 

0 

24 0 0 

24 0 

0 





Deduct total cost ... 

IS 

11 

0 

22 4 4 

19 3 

0 





Balancefproflt 

5 

5 

0 

111 8 

4 13 

0 






The only danger besides that of drought is from the ravages of a small 
Injuries green fly {gandhuki) which attacks those rices of which 

the fronds come out of the leaves. Walking through 
a rice field, one may put up myriads of these flies. Pigs destroy rice, but will 
not touch bearded sorts. 

The area recorded under this crop in the measure- 

A r6A» 

ment papers is 27,143 acres. 

The same portions (hakk) are taken from the throsh- 
ingfloor as described in wheat. 

In pargana Sikandra it is very common to sow rice and jwdr together ; 
if heavy rain destroys tbejVdr, the rice gives a salvage crop. 
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INDIA N-CORN OR MAIZE. 
{Kharif.) 


NAME OF CROP. 


Bnglish. 


Hindi, 


Primary, 

In d i an- Makka 
corn. or ma 
kat. 

Ptibordinatc. 


K d k I't n 
Ka k r i 
Urd. 
Jwdr 


Statistics per acre. 


Botani- 

cal. 

Plough- 

ingB. 

Time 

of 

Rowing. 

Seed. 

Weeding. 

Reap- 

ing. 

Thresh- 

ing 

Win- 

now- 

ing. 

Z e a 
- mats. 

2 or 3 

As^rh, 

C Bccrs, 

Twice-— 

1st time 16 
men. 

2nd time 12 
men. 

4 men 
for 
two 
days. 

1 pair of 
oxen for 

2 days. 





k seer, 
i seer. 






Outturn. 


Grain. Fodder 


8 to 16 
maunds. 


2 maunds 
2 Kb. 
war til. 
maund. 


None. 


Varieties. 

Preparation of land manure. 


None. 


Is generally sown in home lands, and manured with 
about 80 maunds to the acre. 

Ploughing. The land is ploughed at least twice. 

Takes rather long to sow, as each grain is separately planted on the ridges ; 

hence a man is generally liired to help. The ground 
Sowing. \vhen sown is levelled by the patel&.” Tho kdkun w 

sown mixed with earth broadcast. 

Maize must be weeded at least twice, the first time taking longer 
than tho second ; and the stalks are strengthened by 
earth heaped up round tho roots with the ph&ora.” 
It is watched for about a fortnight. 

It is ripe in Bhddon^ and the trees are first cut down and stacked, the 
cobs sq)arated from the stalk and spread out to dry, 
when the grain can either be rubbed off with the 
fingers or threshed out in the usual way. The cutter often gets one-twentieth 
share in lieu of wages. Sixteen maunds an acre may 
bo considered a full crop, as the crop is nearly always 

grown in the best lands. 

The grain is eaten either ground and made into 
bread, or wdiolo as porridge, or parched. 

The stalks are useless for fodder, no cattle will touch them they are so 
hard (very rarely they are given mixed up in a lot of chopped green food) ; 
nor are they thrown on the manure heap, as they breed white-ants ; hence 
they may nearly always be seen lying near the field where they grew. 


Intermediate operations. 


Harrest. 


Outturn. 


Utes. 
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Coit of production. 


" Makil,’* Indian-cori^* 
one acre. 

Well. 

Cost by 
canal, 
one lift. 

Canal 

flush. 

Produce. 

Valae. 


Rs. a p 








Rs. a. 

p. 

Manure 

2 0 6 







Indirt n-com or mahdf, 16mds. 




I'loughing 

0 10 0 







@ 1 He. ptr uiuuud 

16 

0 

0 

DoT and sowing 

0 13 0 







Kdkuiiy 2 mauuds ... 

2 

0 

0 

Seed ... ... 

0 5 (:• 







Jwdr^ 1 maund (round the 




Weeding twice 

8 12 0 







M* ... ... 


r 

(1 

Watchiiiff ^proportional 








^uk'l'% ••• 


0 

0 

share; 

1 4 0 











Cutting 

0 5 0 







Total produce Rs. 

21 

0 

0 

Do. heads (6/iut^a) ... 

0 6 0 







Deduct total cost Rs. 

20 

6 

0 

Threshing 

0 14 6 








■ - T 


. - 

Bent 

10 0 0 








1 











Balance profit Es. ... 

, 0 

11 

0 

Total cost Rs. ... 

20 6 0 








1 



1 

After Indian-corn, (double cr( 

3P). 









Ploughing ... 1 

2 8 0 

2 

8 

0 

2 

8 

(1 

Bijhraf 12 maunds @32 seers 




Cleaning ... ... 

0 10 0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

iO 

0 

per rupee 

15 

0 

0 

Ploughing and sowing .,. 

0 12 6 

0 

12 

6 

0 

12 

6 

Sarson, 2 maiindB@ ISI seers 




Seed ... ... 1 

2 9 6 

2 

9 

6 

2 

9 

6 

per rupee ... 

6 

0 

0 

Watering twice ... I 

10 8 0 

2 

10 

0 

0 

6 

0 

Seohan, 20 seers ... 

1 

0 

0 

Canul charges ... | 

0 0 0 

1 

8 

0 

2 

4 

0 

J.dhi, 10 seers @ 16 seers per 




Cost of n^dha ... 

0 0 0 

0 

a 

6 

0 

0 

0 

rupee ... 

0 

10 

0* 

Do. rope i>nd beri ... 

0 0 0 

0 

2 

6 

0 

0 

0 

BhUsUy 26 maunds @ 4 mds. 




Cutting 

0 12 0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

12 

(> 

per rupee ... 

6 

a 

0 

Threshing 

1 2 0 

1 

2 

0 

i 

2 

0 




Winnowing ... 

0 6 0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 













Tctal produce Bs. ••• 

29 

2 

0 

Total cost Rs, ... 

19 4 0 

13 

2 

0 

11 

6 

0 





Total produce Rs. ••• 

29 2 0 

29 

2 

0 

29 

2 

0 





Deduct cost Rs. 

19 4 0 

13 

2 

0 

11 

6 

0 





Balance profit Rs. 

9 14 0 

16 

0 

0 

17 

12 

0 






Iniuries. 


Porcupines are very fond of the young cobs and 
cut down the trees to get at them. 


The young cob is also liable to attacks of a green insect. 

The area under Indian-corn, as shown in the settlement papers, is 24,085 
acres, but this is much below the mark, because the 
crop being off the ground before the measurement staff 
began work, and its place taken by another crop, much must hare been omitted. 
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SMALL MILLETS. 



Biigllsh. Hindi. 


S m n 1 1 
MUlets. 

KuJcnv 

{Kangni) 

ranicum Ittill- 

2 or 3 

Anenst 

1 seer 

— 

Twice ... 

Ociober... 


Sdmrvn ... 

Fantcnm in ilia - 

foian 

2 or 3 

August ... 

i seer 

Once 

October . . 


Marun 
{Bdgi) ... 

Cyno.'innis Co- 
Vocuniia . - 

r 


i 




Chenwa ... 

Panicurn frn- 
incntrtcouui? 


March . . 

! I 

4 seers ! 

j 

Never , . 

May 

1 

j 

Kiido ... 

Paf^pt'lum fni- 
iiieutuf(a.ira 

1 

with cot- 
ton. 

with cot- 
ton. 

i seor ’ 

with cot- 
ton. 

November 


Gridn. 

rupee. 


per rupee, 
do. 


These small millets do not form a lar^e proportion of the food crops of 
Ihe district, but are grown in sufficient quantities to warrant notice* Statis- 
tics are given above. 

Kakun is sown in gaiilian lands, and the ground i.^ manured. The head 
is pulled from the stalks bv the hand, tlie tree is not 
out : the green stalks are given as fodder; what is left 
goes into the manure pit. A second ero]) is always grown after kdkun is eiit, 
Sdnwdn is sown alone in a similar nianner, but often (in the Jumna par- 
VdwM-rfrt ganas) with ja'dr^ before which it is cut. By being 

‘^own with so tall a crop it escapes the ravages of bird.s 
and insects. Its leaves too are rough {kha7‘l/un'a)y and an insect if it crawls 
cn them sticks, and cannot progress; hence jwdr too benefits bv the sdnwdn 
entrapping the ‘‘ agia.” lien cut it is stacked to ferment {dandok)^ by which 
the seed is more easily separated from tho ear; it is tlien threshed out wdth 
slicks, hour men will thresh and winrioiv out in a clay the profiuco of Sdmod?i 
sown with other crops. There are two kinds, ‘‘ Jdl ” and ''maila,” tlie latter 
being the better. 6a?u/:dn is looked upon quite as an extra, and not 
usually sold, but consumed in tho bouse in the shape of bread, or as rico 
{bhdt) ; partridges iind quail too are fed on it and kavgni. Being, when sown 
alone, cut by October, it ig always followed by a second crop, 

Chena or chenwa is very little grown in this district ; it takes a groat deal 
of watering, as one day’s hot wind ” (lith) may kill it, or scatter the grain, if 
any, from tho ear. Iho stalks are of no use as fodder, but aro thrown on tlio 
manure heap or used as beddin^y. 
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Kodo can be grown in any kind of soil, and is always sown with other 
crops, chiefly cotton, in which it has room and light ; it suffers much^from the 
agia.” As its ears lie hid in the leaves it escapes the ravages of birds. It 
requires much weeding. It is cut in November, tree and all, and lies a week 
to ferment, after which it is still difficult to beat out, and it will take twice as 
many men as Sdnwdn to thresh and wirinow\ The straw is not used for manure, 
but is valuable jfor bedding, being soft and warm. The seed is eaten as rice, 
and is considered good for ague : it is eaten too by Kurmis with buttermilk. 

MaruA is little grown in this district ; its treatment is that of chma. 



Kamb or color. 
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PULSES. 


Statistics fbb aobb. 



These leguminous plants are sown mixed ith the principal kharif crops, 
jwdr and bd^rd, but moth is generally co-nfined to bdjrd, and rarely, if ever^ 
sown with jwdr ; it is often also sown alone. Vrd is also sown with cotton (q.v.) 
and maize. The seed is mixed with that of jwdr and hdjra^ and sown at the 
same time : urd being sown a little later in cotton, «.<?., when the latter promises 
to be a poor crop : the treatment is the same as described under those heads. 
Excepting arliar the pulses ripen before the primary crop, and are gathered, 
tlireshed, and winnowed separately : ctrhar is cut with the rabi crop, threshed 
and winnowed with them. Moth is grown alone on poor sandy soils. 

The grain is principally used as dal,’* a general term for the pulse 
which natives almost universally eat with their bread in the form of a pea-soup. 
Moth is given to horses as a mash or as a substitute for gram when this is dear, 
but is an excessively fattening food and to be avoided ; as a substitute for gram 
maize is preferable if procurable. 

The chaff of these pulses is excellent food for cattle mixed with other 
bhtisa the stalks of the small pulses are hard and are not given as food, but 
burnt. The stalks of arhar are most useful for making binders for wells (for 
which they fetch 1 anna per bundle) and for roofing purposes and for baskets.. 
The grass which is found amongst moth is valuable for fodder. 

These subordinate crops (called sometimes “ ganjar”) are valuable helpa 
to the ryot in paying his rent, the whole of which often is provided by them. 
Their outturn, however, depends entirely on the success of the primary crop^ 
If that is good, the subordinate crops yield less, so that they are more to be lookr- 
ed upon as an alternative or an extra crop than as a principal rent-paying 
one. 
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The area recorded under these crops ii^ the mea- 
surement papers is 8,015 acres, separately sovra. 

A variety of urd is sown in February or March in low damp ground ; 

this is harvested in Jeth, and hence is called urd. 

GguofaIi 

Urd is sown alone too in mar and kdbar soils, as is 
maMr. Of all the pulses urd is the most esteemed and kept for marriages and 
feasts ; next arhar ; lea^t of all moth. 

Urd and vidng are not sown in the same held ; urd is sown in dumat soil, 


nuing in lighter sandy soil. 
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Name of osop. 


PEA. 

(Rabi,) 

Statistics per acre. 


Ji3 

aa 

“to 

a 

Hindi. 

Botanical. 

Ploughings. 

Time of sow- 
ing. 

Seed. 

ea 

Malar, 

Pisum S to 9 

Aghan 

30 seers 



sati- 

or end of 

to 4 



vum. 

Novem- 

maund. 


Sub or- 


her. 


1 

dinaie, 

i 



1 

! 

Alsi, 

i 

1 


2 seers. 



I of oveti Jin one Mds. 


men. in a uay.j day. 


White, kapilia’’ (kabilia vulgo),sowii aloae. Black sown mixed with 
Varieties. barley, and not referred to below. 

Manure. None. 

The white pea is generally sown after indigo has been cut, or in /ardt 

, . wdien the w’^ater has cleared off. There is no time there- 

Ploughmgs, 

lore to give more than two or three ploughings, but 
where sown separately it gets the usual number of rabi ploughings, as in one 
experiment it had. 

Xt is sown broadcast and harrowed in. 

It is sometimes vreeded once (in an experiment it took twenty men to w’eed 
Intermediate opera- the acre in the day) and watere d once ; but is more often 


Manure. 


Ploughings. 


Intermediate 

iions. 


groAvn unirrigated. 


It is harvested just as other rabi crops, but tikes less time to thresh, 
Harvest. the seeds coming out of the pods easily. 

My experiments do not give above four maunds the acre ; but this seems 
Outturn. to me a^light crop. 

. XjseB. The pea is often eaten raw^ or the pod is parchi*d and 

eaten ; it is usually given a browning in ghee and called ‘‘ nimona” or eaten as ddL 
Price. This pea used to sell at 40 seers the rupee. 

Cost of production. 


Pia {malar) one acre. 


Ploughing, four tiroes 
Ditto and sowing 
Seed, J I maund 
Cutting 
Threshing 
Winnowing 
Kent 

Total cost 


Cost. 

Produce. 

Value, 

Rs. a, p. 


Rs. a. p. 

2 8 0 

Pea {malar), 8 maunds at 1 

8 0 0 

0 13 0 

2 3 0 

maund per rupee. 

AJbi, 25 seers at 124 seers per 

e 

o 

0 8 0 
10 0 

rupee. 

PhUsa, 20 maunds at 4 maunds 

6 0 0 

0 4 0 

per rupee. 

Total produce ... 


6 0 0 

16 0 0 

' — 

Deduct total cost 

13 4 0 

13 4 0 

Balance profit 

1 12 0 
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Injuries. 

Area, 


It is liable, like gram, to an inseot {bahddura) 
which attacks the unripe pod {ghenti) and also to frost. 

The area recorded under this crop in the mea- 
surement papers is 5,200 acres. 


This pea is essentially a make-shift crop. The seed is said to have ori- 


Oeaeral. 


ginally come into this district in some bijhra from 
across the Ganges or from the west (the two quarters 


from which everything now is said to come), and to have been selected and 
come into fashion as a separate crop, especially as the size of the pea over- 


weighted the bijhra. 


6 
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C A S T O K - O 1 I. PLANT. 


Name of crop, 
BngUsh. } Hindi. 

Primary. 

Ciistor-oil plant.' Andi 


Botanical. 


Statiatics per acre. 


Beans 


Subordinate. 

Stm 


ralnui Christi.'i Sown with kharif crops, cut with rabi. 


Pha-^colua mag: 
nus. 


Varieties. 


Preparation of laud. 


Sowing. 


.None. 

As it requires good rich soil it is usually sown round or in cano and cotton 
fields, though iu the alluvial lands of the Jumna it is 
often sown in an entire field, but very scattered ; hdjra 
l*eing intermixed in kharif or mustard in rabi. 

The seeds are sown separately by hand and a little manure put over 
every seed. It is a common custom to plant the tree 
on the walls of new groves, &c. ; the root stands liigh, 

and free from moisture. 

The plant is often earthed up to strengthen it. Beans are planted be- 
tween the trees, on which they are afterwards 
intcrmcaiatc operutuais. . 

trained. 

The tree is cut down, the ]Mxks taken off and buried in a hole covered 

with earth to destroy the husk. Cultivator generally 

only plants enongli to keep liimse]f‘in oil. 

Outturn. beans are worth 8 annas to Ite, 1 an ikto. 

The seed is crushed In tla* -Mdiurji’' (not /rii) for oil, who uses the refuse 

lugdi”) for fuck The leaves are a common ijreen 
Usei. V C7 r t, 

food for cattle. The longer and straighter stalks 
(Aroro) are used for thatching, the crooked ones are burnt. 

The hhurjl crushes the seed in a knndl or wooden mortar, and then boils 
a quick fire, when the oil floats to the surface 
and the refuse sinks to the bottom. The hhurji gives 
ono-third of gross weight iu oil to cultivator (see til ), 


Harvest, 
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II E M 1' 


NaMK of 


Englisli. liindi. 


1 

j 

Ilotani- 
j <;h1. 

1 

J-i 

S' ^ 

a 

P-i‘” 

Time (if 1 ^ 

sowing. ‘ *5 

‘ 'J'-i 

bb 

1 .9 

0) 

o 

: (^roto- 

Once 

Afsdrh mds 

iNone 

1 a r i ft 


1 Sdtvan 


jtimu^a. 

1 

i 

I 

1 


►Statistics m-r acre. 


g Cutting. |J\'cIing 


ju ill potrl ! 
j an acre’s! 
{ ontiur’i I 
,<vl iK'ni}) ! 
lin a clav.j 


San. IMcc. 


per rupee. 


Varieties. 


.Hemp roquire.s a pjood soil. StilFclav ^ives a short stalk, and hemp 

^ .. is not sown in it. In better soils hemi) is sown in 

Preparation of soil . ^ ... 

rows round Helds of cotton or jwar ; in li^Ut soils it is 


sown thick, imuiannred. 

Ploughing One ploughing is enough. 

Sowing. jg jjQ^vn broadcast and ploughed in. 

Intermediate! operations. None. 

At beginning of Kdiih the beads are cut and given to cattle, and the plant 

„ is cot a few inclios above the ground and tied into 

Harvest, cutting, 5.c. i n i i 

bundles which are stood np in ponds ("the lower part 

<>r the stem is thicker than above; if the bundle were at once laid down this part 

would rot later^. Green hemp, if not exposed to wet, Avill keep for scvei’al 

days before being soaked. In hot wTatlier it takes about four or five da} s to rot, 

and six or seven days in cold weather. For this it is laid down flat in tlie water 

and kept down by earth dug from the pond itself. About the fourth or fifth 

day it is tested. 

The fibre is threshed out of the stalks by men holding handfuls at a time. 
Threshing severe labour, hence a man can only work tlireo 

hours at a time, in which time he will thresh out five 
bundles, each bundle being 50 or 60 lbs., giving only 3 lbs. fibre per bundle, or 
in all 15 lbs. The stalks when white with fibre are stood up to dry in a stack 
(lcondar\ The whole process must begone through in one day or the fibre 
knots and breaks. When threshing it is usual to strip a few inches of the stalk 
clean, so that the fibre peels off easily. 

If.B , — If cut for fibre, it is cut w^hen it flowers ; if for seed, when they 
ripen in Aghan, 


Harvest, cutting, 5.c. 


Threshing, 
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If aown round a field of an acre square the yield will be ten bundles or 30 
Outturn. fibre. In a whole field about ten maunds ; 

ten maunds of seed per acre are also got. 

The fibre is used for ropes. The seeds are boiled 
and given as food to cattle. The stalks are burnt. 
About ten seers tlie rupee. 

The area recorded under this crop in the measure- 
ment papers is 1,469 acres. 


Uies. 

Price, 

Area. 


Hemp, one acre. 


Ploughing 
Seed, 2 maundi 
Cutting 

Bundles of plant 
the pond. 
Cleaning, &c. 
Peeling 
Bent 


Total cost 



Cost. 

Produce. 

Value. 


Ks. a. p. 


Bs. a. p. 


1 4 0 

Hemp, ton maunds at Ra. 4 per 

40 0 0 

... 

6 0 0 i 

maund. 


in 

18 0 

0 12 0 

Deduct total cost ... 

31 15 0 

Balance of profit 

19 1 0 




1 11 0 

3 12 0 



»•« 

8 0 0 




31 15 0 




General. 


A bundle of fibre is called If short stalks remain in fibre 

it is called a^jhd (tangled). If then cleaned it is 
called tilohrd. 


Namb of cbof. 


English. 


Hindi. 


Botanical. 


Hibiscus caiinabinus or 
Hemp Patean oT Latia corchorus capsularis 

(Elliott). 

Patsan is sow’ii round cotton, cane, or indigo fields, never thick. Its 
fibre is not threshed but rubbed out with the hand, and takes longer to separate 
than that of san.” It comes clean off* the stalks, and is called tilohra. 

If sown round an acre will give 50 bundles of plant, each bundle giving 
2 J seers fibre. Fibre is best nearest the ground, to which the plant is cut close. 
Its price is 12 seers the rupee. 

The fibre is coarse and dark, but good for well ropes and gunny bags. 
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WHEAT. 

(Rahi.) 


Namb of obop. 


Statistics per acre. 


% 

00 

p 

Hindi. 

Botanical. 

Ploughings 

Time of sow- 
ing. 

Seed. 

Watering. 

Reaping. 

bb 

.2 

ip 

09 

09 

Jd 

H 

Winnowing. 

Pri 

mary. 

1 



M. 

8. ( 






Wheat 

Gehun 

Triticuni 

8 to 12 

\Rdtik 

1 

20 

0 

.3 or 4 

1 2 men 

4 oxen 

4 men 



Sativum. 1 







will reap 

in 6 1 

one 










an acre 

days. 

day. 

Subor 

dina.e. 








in a da^. 



Mus- 

Sarjion 




0 

1 

0 

i 




tard, 












Bupe 

jLdhi 




0 

1 

0 






Dudn 












or 












Seo- 






1 






hdn. 







1 




Baf- 

Kus‘ 




0 

1 

0 





fiower 

am. 




i 



1 





Outturn, 


O 


VI aiiuds 
8 to 16 


3 rads, 
do. 

16 seers 


n3 


24 mds. 


Varieties. 


Land) maooro, &c. 


1. white beardless. Full-grain soft husk, 

thick stalk, clean white flour (commonly called 

2. Mandyay beardless, rarely sown, chaff* hard. 

3. Ma 7 ineya^ bearded, reddish grain, amount of chaff* above average, 
short stalk. 

4. Pisiya, small tree, few grains, but a larger grain than kathiyay sweet 
flour, but gets heavy (aintha) when cold- Very liable to rust. 

5. Kathiya, red bearded, thick stalk and grain, many stalks to one plant. 
Flour very digestible. 

The best land in the village is usually chosen, especially for dudya* 
Loam preferred if manure not heavy, but well ma- 
nured sandy soil equally good as well manured loam. 
Manure seldom put on specially for wheat, which generally follows cane or 
cotton, for which the land has been well manured. Kathiya is sown unmanured 
in mdr soils. PUiya is sown in the kachhdr lands (hence liability to rust and 
frost-bite, the ground being cold and wet). 

As a rule, eight to twelve ploughings are required, followed each time by a 
harrowing. Manneya requires less ploughing, and 
for hoJthiya the mdr soil is ploughed twdee only, but 

with the “ bakhar.” 

Wheat is sown after 15th October {swdti nichattar). It is sown through 
a b&ns^’ attached to the plough, the seed of sarson 
being mixed with the wheat. The field is then 
harrowed. The other subordinate crops aife sown in lines eight feet apart. Two 
men and a yoke of oxen oan sow and barrow a field of an acre in two days. 


Ploughing. 


Sowing. 



( 4 .) ) 


Harvest reaping*. 


Wheat is always irrijgateJ, except in ilie Jurana parganas. Irrigation 

beds and channels are made by twelve men in a 
Intermediate operations. wheat must be watered when eight inches 

high (or the ends of the leaves turn yellow and white-ants attack it), and is 
generally watered two or three times more. It is sometimes, but not always, 
weeded once ; sixteen men can weed an acre in a day. 

The crops are cut scparatel}f with the sickle {Itai^va)^ the reapers getting 
one-twentieth in kind for wages ; but for this the 
sheaves are also carried to the thresbingfloor, where 
it is generally protected by tlieorAar being heaped round it, the cut stalks out- 
wards. The reaper generally manages that bis sheaf ’ {dd!}) shall be larger 
than the others. A reaper can earn about three slicaves up to noon, after which he 
will carry to the thresbingfloor. Three or four oxen tied together tread out 
the grain, driven by a man behind. They will take six 
days to thoroughly thresh out an aero’s growth of wheat. 
One man lifts the mixed grain and chaff in a basket and slowly pours 
it out, so that the wind (which is generally blowing 
hard from the west at this time, but if not, must be 
artificially created by two men waving a blanket or d/iofi) separates the chaff 
from the grain, another man heaps up the grain as it falls. This process is 
repeated and the clean grain licaped up. 

Heap un threshed ... ... ... ... d/r/n/t. 

„ threshed, not winnowed ... ... ... Sairh or ItundL 

„ winnowed once ... ... ... Sili. 

„ of clean grain ... ... ... ... Haw 

Average outturn per acre. Eight mauiids for the dry sorts. Sixtee* 

maunds for the best sorts sown in the best land. 

The area recorded under this crop in llio 
measurement papers is 52,018 acres. 

Much wheat is exported, especially the white 
or mixed wliite and red. As a rule, the better class 


Threshing. 


Winnowing. 


Area. 


Uses, 


folk eat it as bread. 

The chaff (hhitsa) of wheat is hard and slippery, and sticks to the palato. 
It is not liked by itself, but is of course used mixed with chaff of other crops. 
The bhdsa of kedhiya is said to prevent wind in horses. 

The price of manneya” is a seer in the rupee less than other sorts. 

' Katliiija and pisiya again are cheaper than seta 

(sufaida or white “dudiya” wheat). The price has 
varied too much of late to make it worth while making any statement here. 
^ Each sheaf contains about 2^ seers grain. 
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Cost of production » 


Wheat, one acre. 

Well, 


Cost by 
canal 
one lift, 

Canal 

flush. 

Produce. 


Rs, 

. a. 

P- 

Rs. a. 

P- 

Rs. a. 

P* 





Ploughing, 10 times, 

6 

4 

0 

6 4 

0 

6 

4 



Rs, 

. a. 


Sowing ... 

0 

11 

6 

0 11 

6 

0 

11 

6 





Seed, 14 maund ... 

2 

6 

0 

2 5 

0 

2 

5 

0 

Wheat, 16 mannds at £0 seers per 




Clodcrushirig 

0 

6 

0 

0 6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

rupee. 

32 

0 

0 

Making irrigation 

0 

3 

0 

0 3 

0 

0 

3 

0 

Sarson, 3 maunds at 1 3f seersper 




beds. 



1 






rupee. 

9 

0 

0 

Watering 

17 

8 

0 

.3 15 

0 

0 

9 

0 

BkusUf 24 maunds at 4 maunds per 




Canal charges ... 1 


... 


1 8 

0 

2 

4 

0 

rupee. | 

6 

0 

0 

Cost of ndndhd 


... 


0 1 

6 


... 


Knsawj 16 seers at 4 seers per | 




„ rope and beri’*, 


,, 


0 2 

6 

i 

• •• 


riijne. 

4 

0 

0 

Weeding 

0 

12 

0 

0 12 

0 

i 0 

12 

0 

Ldhit 1 maund and 20 scers at 16 




Cutting 

1 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 , 

1 

0 

0 

seers per rupee. 

3 

12 

0 

Threshing ... : 

0 

16 

0 

0 15 

0, 

0 

16 

0 




Winnowing 

i ^ 

6 

0 

0 6 


0 

6 

0 

Total produce Es. ... 

54 

12 

0 

Pent 

' fl 

0 

0 

8 0 

ol 

8 

0 

0 


— — 

Total cost Es. ... 

;ii~ 

6 

"a 

26 8 

f.;23 

10 

6 





Total I) reduce E«. 

54 

12 

054 12 

”o;64 

T 2 

0 





Deduct cost Ri. ... 

38 

6 

626 8 


23 

10 

6 





Balance profit Rs. 

iT" 


6' 28 T" 

6131 

2 

6 






Wheat is liable to be blown down when ripening. 
It is suljject to ravages of — 

Girviy rust, 

Lassi) blight (a small louse-llke Insect), 

Ijdkhct^ 


which are nearly always brought by moisture and east wind, disappearing 
when the dry west wind blows again. 


1 may hero <?numerate the various demands on the cultivator’s grain 
before ho touches it himself (to speak strictly, it is usual 
for the ryot to cut all his fields, leaving one from 


wdiich lie satisfies all his tahluas”) : — 

Per heap of grain (rds) 
Fakir ••• ••• 

Fiiraily priest ••• ... 

Parohit or Bhdt ... ... ... 

Mdli (who supplies flowers for worship of Debi) 


Chamar for cleaning threshingfloor, per heap one ddb^ 
besides the gleaning that is left on the floor, about 
two seers ... ... ••• 

Per plough. 

Blacksmith (also J seer first day of ploughing for sowing), 
Carpenter u» .*• 

Per holding, 

tVasherman (+| seer for each piece washed) 2 ddhs or.t. 
Barber (+;t seer for each shave^ 2 ddbs or m. 

Potter ••• ••• ••• ••• 

Gbrait or watcliman, 2 dfibs or ••• ••• 


i seer 


4 

4 

1 

2 


»* 


»> 


A •> 


10 

10 


)» 

>» 


24 I, 

6 „ 


iVbtc.— A dfib represanta what a reaper can cut without moving. Hence its weight in grain va- 
ries according to the thickness of the crop. Workmen too get a larger allowance than 
recipients of charity. 
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BA RLEY . 


Name or 

CROP. 

Statistics per aobb. 

English. 

Hindi. 

Botanical. 

Ploughing. 

*o 

0) 

a; 

CO 

Time of sow- 
ing. 

Watered. 


Threshing, 

hb 

1 

o 

Outturn. 

Grain, 

Fodder. 

Primt 

1 




M. s. c. 

1 

1 




1 

1 

1 

Barley. 

Jau ... 

riordeum 

8 to 12 

1 20 0 


Twice 

V.S. 

.3 pair of 

4 men 

8 to 16 

Lsmds 



vulgare 



Kdtik^ 



oxen 


mds. 


Subordinate. 







working 












3 at a 





1 S arson 



) 

j 1 



time. 





Ldhi , 



>1 8 0 

, 1 





4 0 0 



Dudn 



) 

i ! 



1 





Kusam 




t 



1 





Alsi ... 



0 1 0 

1 



1 


0 20 0 



Varieties, 


NonGj but it is in this district rarely sown alone, but sometimes with 
wheat, when it is called gojai,’’ sometimes wdth gram, 
when it is called jauchana^ or gram and peas ( maiaf)y 
vetches {chitara)^ w’hen it is called hijhra. Rarely barley alone is called 
lejhar. 

Not often specially manured, but frequently follow^s manured crops, 
e,g.^ maize or cotton, when this fails. It is very com- 
Freparation of land. monly sown after indigo. 

Is sown through a bans attached to plough. Two men with a yoke 
of oxen take t\vo days to sow and harrow an aero 
of barley. A less weight of pulse is sown than of 

barley. 

Barley or hijhra is more frequently left dry than watered, unless canal 
w ater is in abundance. It is not often weeded, and 

Intermediate operations. . 

never more than once. 

Harvest. The entire operations are the same as for wheat. 

Sixteen maunds is a good outturn, and considering that this is a crop sow^n 
in all lands, good and bad, too high an estimate must 
not be made. For dry outlands four or five maunds 
to the aero is a very fair crop. 

Are the same as wheat, but the mixed 
crops are largely eaten by the middle and poorer 
classesi who sell their wheat. 


Outturn. 


Uses. 
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Bijhra^ one acre. 


Ploughing six l imes 
Ditto niul sowing 
Seed IJ njauiid,.. 
(-lodcnishing ... 
Making irrigation bods 
Watering twice 
Canal oharges 
Cost of nandhd 
Ditto rope and “ lujri 
Cutting 
Tlire.shi]»g 
Winnowing ... 

Rent 

Total cost Rs. 


Total produce Rs, 
Deduct cost ... 

Jdalancc Profit J’s. ... 


1 

— 

— 

Cost by 

Canal 

Well. 


canal, one 

llush. 




lift. 



Kb. 

a. 

P 

Ks. 

a. 

V 

1^. 

a. 

;p 

3 

12 

0 

3 

12 

< 

3 

12 

0 

0 

13 

(I 

i 0 13 

0 

(j 

18 

0 

2 

9 

(» 

2 

9 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

3 

0 

O' 3 

(1 

0 

3 

0 

11 

0 

0 

2 10 

0 

0 

G 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

8 

0 

2 

<1 

0 

0 

0 


0 

1 

6 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 0 

0 

0 

i; 

0 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 0 

J 

0 

0 

> 

0 

0 

0 

15 

! U 

0 15 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

g| 

! (b 

I 

() 

(‘ 

0 


0 

7 

0 

1 0 

7 

0 

0 


0 

0 







— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

27 

15| 

0 

21 

6, «> 

HI 

9 

0 



-- 

— 

— 


— 

— 

— 

4(1 

0 


4tt 

0 

0 

40 

0 

0 

27 

’®i 

i 

91 

5 

0 

19 

9 

(' 

12 

1 1 

0 

L. 

18 

11 

0 

20 

7 

0 


Produce. 


Bij^ira, 16mds. at 32sccrs 

per rupee 

Sarson, 3 nvls. at 13J 
seers per rupee 
Ldhiy I nid. at 16 seers 

per rupee 

Ahi, 20 seers at M seers 

per rupee 

28 luds. at 4 mds. 
per rupee 

Total produce Ks. 


Value. 


Ri. 

20 | 

2 

1 

7 


40 


Injuries. 

more rarelj tluiu it does wlieat 

Area. 


Barley unJ bijitra arc liable to attacks of land 
and girn'i (see wheat)) hut rust attacks bailey much 


General. 


The area recorded under this crop iu the measure- 
iiiout papers is d2o,913 acres. 

Iti the Ganges parganas the subordinate crops arc goiiorally of the mus- 
tard class ; but in flic southern i)arganas bmm is fre- 
(jueiitly sown, and in poor fields, where the pulse pre- 
dominates over the cereal, flax is commonly sown. 

The object of the cultivator in mixing cereals and pulses is first that dew 
readily forms on the leaves of the vhaua, w hich would not form on the wheat, 
and in seasons of drought the practice is ol'ton the moans of preserving both 
crops (Elliott’s Glossary) : and, secondly, that cereals and jiulses are not liable to 
the same injuries ; one or the other is sure to thrive if the other suffers, e.^., 
damp will cause rust in the wheat, but the gram escapes ; frost will kill the 
gram, but the wheat escapes. 

Gojai is a common crop in diy sandy soils. 
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GUAM. 


Name of crop. 


STATIBTlOa PI£B ACRE. 






1 o 


► 


o 

tn 

.2 



*o 

bC 

s 

.2 

o 

G 


H 




Primary, 

Gram. Channa Ciccr arie- 6 or 7 Novcm- 
tinum. ber. 

Subordinate. 

Sarson. 

Lahi. 

Vudn. 

Alai, 


M.s.c. I M .s.e. 

j 10 0 0 

1 10 ODry jCiit in i yokes men 12mdB. 

I C licit of 

! by 12 oxen 
juien to in 2 
the days. 

1 seer I acre. 1 mds. 


Varieties. 


Konc. 


Gram is either sown in strong clay, when it grows thick and like a carpet, 
, , or in light sandy soils. In the former instance it is a 

Preparation of land manure. . p , m ^ p . p 

sign of good sou of its kind, in the latter of poverty of 
soil. It is often sown in tardi lands. 

The land is jdoughed as often as opportunity offers, but being generally 
considered only a third rate en p, it gets less care than 
wlieatand bijhra. In tardi lands it of couioe only gets 
such ploughings as there is time for after the water clears off. 

It is sown in the usual w'jiy, the mustard being 
either sown in roNvs or mixed up : tlie flax always in 
rows. 

Intermediate operations, • [t in not watered, and rarely weeded. 

Harvest. It is cut, threshed, and ivinnowed in the usual way. 

This varies much. On the poor sandy soils three 
Outturn. - . 1 

maunds is a good outturn ; m the stifi clays ten maunds 

is not loo high an estimate. 

Gram is principally used a!=’ li rses’ food, but is also used for bread, as pulse 
{ddl} made into sweetmeats, or parched {cliahena) : in 
this form it is constantly given to labourers as part of 
their hire. It is a common viaticum. The hhusd is excellent for cattle, but is 
too good to be used alone, and is mixed with the chaff of cereals. 


Ploughinga. 


Sowings. 

Intermediate operations, 
Harvest. 

Outturn. 
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Cost of production. 


Gram, one acre. 

Cost. 

rioughing six times i*. 

Rs. a. p. 

3 2 0 

Do, an-'l sowing 

0 12 6 

Seed, maund 

1 9 6 

Cutting 

0 9 0 1 

Threshing 

0 15 0 

Winnowing 

0 3 0 

Rent 

4 0 0 

•totai cost Rs. 

11 3 0 


Produce. 

Value, 


Rs. a. p. 

Gram, 10maunds(® 32 seers per rupee, 

12 8 0 

Alsi, lma!iDd(&)14 do. do., 

3 0 0 

BhOsa, 12maunda (S> 6 mauuds per Re, 

2 0 0 

Total produce Es. 

o 

CO 

Deduct total cost Es. ... 

11 3 0 

Balance profit Rs. ,,, 

6 5 0 


Owing to the plant having very short roots it is very liable to be ];lowa 
^ ^ up in high winds, and is peculiarly susceptible of frost. 

Lassi” attacks the plants. 

Bahddurd (a large caterpillar) attacks the young pod and destroys the 


grain. 

^ The area recorded under this crop in the measure- 

Arca. . 

ment papers is 57,220 acres. 

Oxalic acid forms on the leaves when dew has fallen on them, and causes 
considerable irritation to the naked foot when walking 
through a field of gram. 


General. 
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r o:p p T . 


Name of 

CROP. 

Statist] 

. 

.2 

'tb 

n 

Hindi. 

Botanical. 

Ploughing. 

Time of 
sowing. 

ri 

0) 

! 

CO 

Weeding. 

Watering. 

Collection. 

j Out turn. 

Opium. Seed, 

Poppy. 

Post, 

Pa paver 

poiniii- 

forum. 

8 to Ifi 

End of 
* Novem- 
ber. 

3 scers 

3 times, 

1 

j4 times, 

; 1 

1 

Middle 
of March 1 

fi to 10 

so CVS. 

1 

0 mds. 

I 


Intermediate operations. 


Varieties, None. 

Toppy is often sown after maize or hdhmi. The ground is lieavily 
manured (200 mannds to tho acre) and watered pre- 

Preparation of land manure. . , , . z t \ -i i • i* n 

Yiously to sowing (parcn)y iUe soil being caretully 
pulverised. Poppy may be sown in the same soil every year, as animal manure 
and decayed vegetable matter restores it (Opium Manual). Goat and sheep 
dung is very beneficial. 

The seed is sown broadcast, asmoothoning log rim over, and the watering 

beds made (6|' by 7^ feet) larger than for other crops, 

to allow of tlie irrigation being more gradual. 

Poppy requires three or four waterings and at least three weedings. The 

first weeding is carefully done by a large number of 
Intermediate operations, * 

men, estimated Iroin oO to 50 to an acre : each weed is 

picked with the fingers {chut Id se). The other weedings are done with the hoe 

by 12 to 1() men per acre. 

First the petals are taken off by tho hand formed like a tube and run up 

the plant ; they are not pulled off. Then in one-third of 
Harvest * • i 

the field incisions are made in tho jx^j^py lu'ads and the 

exuded juice is scraped off next morning up to noon. For the remainder of the 

day a second third is so treated, and so on in rotation, each head being cut twice, 

thrice, or even four times. Men employed in this get two annas a day: the labourer 

must be more or less skilled, as the outer rind (pericarp) only must be cut. 

Finally the heads are cut off by the women of the family and stored till dry, 

when they are broken and tho seeds separated from tho husk. 

Varies according to season from eight to ten seers 

per acre. To each five seers opium three maunds seed. 

The juice is collected in earthen pots, and is the 

opium of commerce. 

The petals are made into flat cakes {chapattis) and arc used for packing 
the opium. 


Harvest. 


Outturn. 
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The seeds are used for sweetmeats, curries, or oil is expressed from them 
on the usual terms. The oil is used for burning or for cakes amongst the poor. 
The husk is much in use for fomentations. 

The leaves and stalks are sold as “ trash” for packing the opium cakes in. 
ManufacturinjT process. thoroughly described in tlio Opium Manual, 

to which I refer. 


The details of price arc also given in the Manual ; 

Price. r I • • ‘ i 

on an average lour to six rupees a seer is given accord- 
ing to quality. 

The seed in good years fetches Rs. 4 a mauiid, but if mustard has been 
plentiful, as little as Re. 1-4-0. 

Of oil the cultivator gets back one-third of gross weight of material sup- 
plied to the fell. 

Trash” fetches 12 annas a maund, but in this district the cultivator does 
not usually go to the trouble of pulling up the stalks ; or if he does, he only burns 
them. Pansdris (druggists) buy the heads (bimdi). 

Cost of production. 


I’oppy, cue acre. 


I Cost by 
Well, canal one 
lift. 


Produce. 
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East wifid iJ3f very bad for the poppy ; juiee will not exdde. West wind 
is favourable if unaccompanied by clouds. Rain and damp breed blight. 

Smoke is injurious. 

Saline water is injurious. Soil composed of saline earth, or where nitre 
is seen diffused in other earth substances, or land abounding in siliceous or 
calcareous earths, where the latter is found in form of kunkar^ are to be avoided.” 
(Opium Manual.) 

The area under poppy, according to the settlement 
papers, is 5,009 acres, but it is extending every year. 

Other castes besides Kdekhisj even Th^kurs and Brahmans, now grow it. 

General advance (about Rs. 8 per acre) comes most oppor- 

tunely in September, either to meet the first instal- 
ment of rent, to carry on till Ukj kharif harvest, or for its legitimate purpose, 
preparing the ground for the crop, and repairing or construction of wells. 

This advance is accounted for at the weighments in May, where a still 
further 2 annas per rupee is held up till further test of quality has been made 
at the head office. This 2 annas is paid, if allowed, in the following September. 

The red-flowered poppy gives less juice, and is therefore carefully eradi- 
cated. There is also a superstition that a red flower amongst the white attracts 
the evil eye. 
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MUSTARD. 

( Oilseeds.) 


Name of crop. 


Statistics per acre. 


Epglish. 

Hindi. 

Botanical. 

Ploughing. j 

Time of 
sowing. 

Seed. 

to 

a 

h 

o 

Watering. 

Cutting. 

to 

p 

‘.3 

09 

a > 

(-1 

rP j 

H 

j Outturn, 

Grain. 

Mustard. 

Sarson.,, 

S i n a p i s 
dicholoma 

With 

rabi 

crop. 

With 

rabi 

crop. 

J seer ... 

With 

rabi 

crop. 

With 

rabi 

crop. 

1 Before 
rabi. 

... 

2 niaunds. 


Ldhi \ 
im i 

Si na p i 8 
rainofia. 

... 

... 

i seer ... 

... 

... 


! *•* 

i maund. 


1 Dudn.,. 

Colzu? ... 



^ seer .« 

1 

[ 

• •• 


Mostly 
given a.s 
green food. 


These plants are usually sown with wheat, barley, or thoir mixtures, partly 
to supply green food to the cattle, but chiefly for oil. 

Rdi is a third taller than sarson and spreads more, its leaf being larger, 
but pods smaller : in these the seeds lie with a twist 
(as if rifled), are small and dark: those of sarson lie 
in two rows divided by a partition, and are yellow in colour. There are more 
flowers also in one head ofrde, and the petals spread more widely than in sarson. 
It is always sown in rows because from its size it might injure the rabi. It is 
given to cattle green, and its seed is pressed for oil, giving of gross weight of 
produce one-fifth oil to four-fifths oilcake. The oil is not used for food, but the 
seeds are ground and put in pickles, &c., to give a flavour. 

Sarson is sown scattered. Its seed gives one-third oil to gross weight. 

The oil is known by the name karua tel,’ and is 
dearer than sweet {mifhd) oils. It is mostly eaten, and 

not burnt. 

Dudn or seohdn is the smallest of the three, and is never three feet high ; its 
^ ^ branches are bent, and on each bend is a sprout. The 

pods are small like buds, the flower is a faint yellow mixed 
with white. The loaf is small, there being four on one knot. It is sown round the 
rabi field generally (and hence called mendha)^ and much given as green food to 
cattle. The seed is pressed for oil, which is never eaten, but burnt or used for 
hair oil. The seed is threshed out of the plant in the usas.1 way ; the stalks are 
not given as fodder. 
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OTHER OILSEEDS. 


Name of crop. 


i Statistics per acre. 

English. 

Hindi. 

Butanical. | 

i 

Sesamum ... 

Flax 

Til 

Ahi 

Sesamum | 
oricutale. 

Liniim us- 

Sown with other crops. 

Safl9.ower ... 

Kusam ... 

itatissiiiimm. 

rarlharnua 

TiiicturiuB. 


Of tljGso ilio two fir.st aro grown oxolusivcly for tlioir oil, the third for tlie 
petals of the flower also, whioli give the eommon yellow dje of the country. 

Til is grown mixed witli jwdr, cotton, and hdjm^ sown broadcast with thoin. 
It is cut separately, ripening before the primary crop, threshed out, and the seed 
made over to the teli” or oil-presser, who returns one-third the gross weight in 
exj)rcssed oil and two-thirds cake; for tliis ho is paid by an equal w^eiglit of grain 
to that of tlie oil, not usually in wheat. If, however, the proportion of oil is under 
tlie average weight, the cultivator loses, wliilst any oil over the average weight 
the oil-])resscr keej^s. 

Alsi is sown in rows with hijhra or chana crops which are unirrigated. 
The cattle will not eat the plant as green food ; it sticks to the palate. In this 
district the seed is always used for oil, of which the teli gives back one-fourth of tho 
gross weight, keeping the cake himself. The oil is strong, and is used in poul- 
tices on boils, in a less degree for burning, and for the hair. The refuse is 
largely bought by chamars, wlio apply it to tlic soles and stitching of shoes. 
Boatmen also use it for caulking their vessels ; it is not given to cattle, nor wdll 
cattle eat the chaff' unless mixed with other food. 

Kusam is doubly useful; from tho end of January till March the petals 
are pulled every w^eek, collected and sold to the baniya at 10 seers per rupee. 
The picker is paid by one-tenth of tbe outturn. 

The seed is given to cattle as food, or made over to the teli for tho oil to 
be pressed. This oil is commonly used to adulterate ghi. 
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Ploiighiiiff. 


Sowing. 


Intermediate operations. 


Varieties. None. 

At is grown in because this soil is friable (poll). Land designed 

. for dl is sown with rabi for two or throe years, but is 

Preparation of ground. 

not manured. 

On first fall of rain the laud is idoiighod with the 
Ploughing. , . . 

bakhar” not less than five i lines ; oftener if possible. 

Towards end of Sdioan the seed is sown broadcast, 
and thoroughly mixed in tlic ground with iho halchar. 

Early rain after sowing is absolutely necessary : then the plant sprouts in 
20 day 55, when it is weeded four times. It has to bo 
Intel mediate operations. j)roiccted from being injured by cattle, which, though 

they do not cat it, trample down the young plants. In the second year’s rains 
it is about two feet high, and is weeded twice. In the third year’s rain tlie field 
is ploughed (hidhdad) to allow the rain to reach the roots of the plant, and the 
same the fourth rains. 

About the end of December the trees arc cut down (about twenty men wdll 
cut an acre in a day) and the roots are dug up with 
hoddlis : this will take ten men a month, as the ground 
has to be dug carefully and to tbo depth of two feet. When brought homo 
four men will chop it up into lengths ; eight men sorting into different classes 
{})dnd); each root is divided into threo according to thickness. It is then dried 
for a month and packed close in gunny bags. The seed is collected in the third 
year ; the kernel is separated from the shell by the seed being kept watered 
till the shell rots, when the kernel is stamped out with the feet or a phdord. 

An acre will produce about 10 mauuds root, one-third being of each class; 
Outturn. five maunds seed is also obtained. 

^ The price has fallen so greatly of lato years that it can hardly be grown 

except at a loss. It is a pure speculation. Tlie thin 
end of the root is the best, aud fetches now Rs. 8 per 
8 


Cutting, 


Price. 
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maund ; next, the middle portion, which fetches Es. 4 per maund ; and last, 
the thick end, the least valuable, worth Rs, 2 per mannd. 

From the root is extracted a red dye, being the dark-red, which is the 
Uses. colour seen in khdnia and other native cloths. 

According to the estimate given, this crop can now only ba produced at a 
Cost ox production. loss as follows : — 

Hb. &. p. 

... 0 ;» 0 
... 9 8 0 

... ] 4 0 At abo've rfltor, protiucc comes to Ks. 46, 

... S7 8 0 

... 1 0 0 
... 2 0 0 

... IG 0 0 

... 1’. 0 0 

... 89 4 0 Exclusive of ploughing. 

The area recorded under this crop in the measure- 
ment paj)ers is 137 acres. 

It is a superstition that whoever digs up the roots of the Al destroys or 
Genera! extirpates bekh-kan-karna”) his dl duldd or family ; 

hence but few grow it, and generally of the baniya 
class : only those in fact who may bo called lucky, ^^sazawar.” 

The different classes arc called as i’ollows:— 

class — thin, hdrgharha bliara’" Jalaun, bar” Jhansi). 

^nd „ — middle, lari {jharan Jalaun, pachmer Jh6nsi). 

^rd ,, — thick, paclilikai (ghailga Jalaun, lari Jhansi). 

Sard are the thin threadlike roots on the principal U^p roots collected and 
packed with 1st class. Very thick roots are called *‘k{uerao;” they are almost 
worthless, but are peeled and mixed with Juirgharka by way of adulteration, 

£ee also a note by Mr. Fuller, Assistant Collector, on dyes and dyeing. 


iSortiiig 

Bngs 

Watching 

Kent 

Total cost Es. 

Area. 



{AnnuaL) 


Name of chop. 


Statistics 


F£B ACRE. 










1 

Outturn. 

English. 

Hindi. 

1 

Botanical. 

bi, 

c 

tr 

_o 

Time of sowing. 

Seed. 

ti) 

3 

'S 

O' 

(U 


Cutting. 

1 

1 ^ 

.o 

Pr] 

Sugar- 

i 

mary. 

tikh. 

Saccliarum 

20 

February 

4,000 

2 and 

8 

Jan. 15th 

1 

Mds. 

Md-S. 

caue. 

Sub 

ordinate. 

Castor oil. 
Vatnan . 
Melons, 

oaieiuarum. 

i 


slips. 

i 2 dig- 
gings. 


to 

Feb. 15th 

20 

4 

1 

1 


Varieties. The varieties grown in this district are numerous : — 

1. Barohha . — The most common, is thin, with a reddish hard bark ; its 
knots are about eight inches apart. On account of its hard bark it is not eaten : 
the juice is sweet and thick ; the gur not very dark, but consistent. This sort 
is an annual. 

2. Chitdra . — Is twice as thick as barokha^ with a light green-coloured 
soft bark, a favourite edible. The juice is less sweet than that of harokha and 
thinner, but there is more of it. It is apt to remain as and does not set into 
*^bhelis.” An annual. 

3. Matnaj Suhia . — Are thicker still, and the knots are closer ; there is less 
juice, but it is thicker. The gur is eaten. An annual. 

4. Paunda. — The popular edible cane, with thick stalka* 

5. Biennial, a very luxuriant plant. 

6. Tanka. 

7. Katha. 

Cane wants the best land that can be given ; it must have manure and 
Preparation of land, ma^ ; hence it is grown chiefly in the home lands, 

or the fields next nearest the site, or in strong alluvial 
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Sowing. 


•Oils wh're unfailing moisture can be obtained. The land is always heavily 
manured with at least 200 maunds to the acre. 

Tho field cannot be ploughed too often, never less than eight times, and 
Ploughing. as many as twenty are given in my experiments. 

After the ploughings the field is watered, during which time the cultiva- 
tor with his friends ijUa pdra) cuts the canes he has 
bought for seed from tlic field in v/hich they stand, 
strips, cut them up into slips, ^^painra,” each slip including a knot (canes are 
generally chosen for short knots), and buries them under putol” grass 
and earth in a square hole dug for the })urposo, and waters tlicm to induce 
them to germinate. Leaving the .slips for live or six days, ho ploughs every 
evening, and leaving the field to drink in the dew at night, harrows in 
the morning, and then t.akcs np tho slips, and starts two (sometimes three) 
ploughs. Tho first makes shallow furrows, tlie second has tw o boards (pakhd) to 
throw ofl;‘ tho earth ; tho slips are iltrown inti» the farrow made by tho last 
plough; seven men are cmploj’ed, — tw'o piougli, two Luring the slips, one carries 
them by the ploughmen in u basket, two sow , Tho field is then harrowed over 
the same iiiglit. 

Two Jays after sow’ing the field is again harrowed, and in fifteen days (i e.y 


latermcdiato opcraliouB. 


before loaves appear above ground) it is weeded by eight 


Harveat cutting, &c. 


men. A fortnight after it is watered for the first time, 
and then dug up {gorna) w ith hnddn^ and stamped down with the feet. AUch 
gethcr the field is watered six times, or oftener if rains are late, and perhaps once 
again in the cold wcatlier, as w^as done by one informant to keep off frost. It is 
also dug up (gonia) twice at leust^ and ])cr}iaps given a second weeding with the 
hoe. A wall too is built round to keep off wild animals (canal officers look 
to a regular demand for w^ater for this purpose). 

Tho time for cutting varies. Edible canes come into tlie market in 
November, though it is a superstition not to cut before 
KutU: 11th. Cane for sugar is generally cut in Mdgh^ 
or from January 15th to February IGth, wdien the cultivator has thorough 
leisure from his rabi cultivation. Meanwhile the sugar-mill {aindhi) will have 
been got ready, the press cleaned and strengthened {tipna)^ a new chopping 
block sunk in the ground, filtering vats prepared, tho boiling-house roofed, and 
the iron vessels {kardki or karluio) in which the juice is inspissated hired for 
the season. The kardh is worth Its. 40, and lets at about Rs. 10 a season. In 
all this four or five men club together. Friends being collected, about twenty 
bundles are cut and carried to the mill that afternoon : for cutting and carrying, 
tho tops, ‘fiigaura’^ (excellent food for cattle), and three or four canes per 
bundle are given d As tho bundles arrive, tho canes are cut into slips 
I The stem Iciwcs, arc used as bedding. 
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iffareri) by a hired man^ paid one and a quarter anna and a soej^ of rdb 
per diem. The material {ghdn) k carried to the mill, pressed, and the juice 
exudes through a hole below into a ndnd fixed in the ground. Two 7idrids 
will be filled from ten bundles : when tho ndnds are full the mill is stop- 
ped, the juice put in the boiler and boiled till midnight, tended by four 
men, whilst a hired man feeds tho fire from outside. When sufficiently 
boiled tlie juice is taken out with a spoon {dohrd) and put into eartlien pots 
(hinddrl)^ in whicli it is stirred wdth hoes till it coagulates, when it is broken 
into Iwenty-seven or twenty-eight lumps {LdicUs), Tho remaining ten bundles 
will be treated in tho same way next morning, and so on till the field is cut. 
When the boiler is taken (»ff at midnight they will put in the juice obtained by 
pouring water on the pressed slips {khoi) and allowing it to trickle into a 
ndiid from a slanting chahulra, the juice being often twice poured over cane. 

In two experiments I have made the outturn has been under 10 maunds 
(gnr) per acre, but in one 33 maunds 28 seers were obtain- 
ed. I look ii])on 320 bundles giving 20 maunds (jitr as a 
fair average outturn that may in ordinary years under favourable circumstan- 
ces be expected. In addition four maunds rub” will be got. There is besides 
the produce of the castor-oil plant and the hemp, and till Jeth melons arc often 
grown in the cane field, i)r()dueiiig about ten rupees’ worth of fruit (the stalks 
are dug in for manure). 

It is hardly necessary to describe the uses 

Uses, . 

to wich sugar is put. 

Manufacturing process. This 1 have described above, I may here describe 

the mill. 

The kolhu or mill consists of tlie following pieces: — 

Tho mill itself, or kolliUj is made of habnl^ tamarind or airisj and costs 
Its. 4 to Its. 6. Round the top a frame of hahul is bound (hunnd) by a wattle 
of arhar stalks plastered with mud. The spout from which the juieo runs is 
called patokhd. 


The upright OT jd£ (in Mainpuri Zdt) costs 


The boom or kdnlar ( „ Pdth) 


Ks. a, p. 
1 0 0 
2 0 0 

0 8 0 
0 0 4 


are of bahul, the whole costing about Rs. 10, lasting about three years, and 
being the common property of from four to five men. 

Gur sells for the cultivator at from 10 to 14 seers the 
rupee according to quality ; early pressings fetch more. 
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Cost of production. 




Sugarcane, one acre. 

Well. 

Cost by 
canal 
oue lift. 

Canal 

flush. 

Watering (Parch - 

iia)” 

Rb. a. p. 

Rs. a. p. 

Rs. a. p 

5 4 0 

1 6 0 

0 3 0 

Manure 

2 9 0 

2 9 0 

2 9 0 

Ploughing 6 times ... 

3 }2 0 

3 12 0 

3 12 0 

Seed, 4,000 canes 
Cutting canes in field 

8 14 6 

8 14 C 

8 14 0 

and clearing 

Cutting .slips for seed 
and burying in lh(? 

0 5 0 

0 6 0 

0 5 0 

ground 

' 0 6 0 

0 5 0 

0 5 (» 

Sowing 

1 1 9 0 

119 0 

1 9 u 

Clodcrushing 

1 0 6 0 0 5 0 

0 6 0 

Making irrigation beds 

0 6 (' 

0 6 0 

0 6 0 

Watering 8 limes ... 

42 0 0 

10 8 0 

1 8 e 

Cost of “nandha” ... 

0 0 < 

0 1 f> 

0 0 0 

Do. rope and ‘‘beri” 

0 0 0 

0 2 6 

0 0 0: 

Canal charges 

0 0 0 

3 6 4 

5 0 o! 

Thinning (giiriii) ... 

3 12 0 

3 12 0 

3 12 0 

Watching melons ...i 

1 9 0 

1 9 0 

1 9 0 

Rent 

10 0 0 

10 0 0 

IJ 0 0. 

Total cost (B).... 1 

80 9 6 

18 11 10 

40 0 6 

Total produce ... 

in 14 ( 

111 14 t 

ill ’40 

Deduct total cost 

80 9 0 

ta 11 10 

40 U 6 

] 

B.ilancc profit 

31 4 6 

63 2 2 

J 

71 13 ( 

1 


Produce 

(if sold standing). 


Cane, 40,000 at fiooper rupee 
f Castor-oil seed, 3 mds. at 
j seers per rupee ... 

^ ! Melons 
j Beans 

j Castor-oil stalks, 16 bundles 
t^Canc leaves, agaura 


Total produce 


Produce 
(if pressed). 


Well. 


Cost b}' 
canal, 
lone lift. 



Value. 


Rs. a. p. 

... 

80 0 0 

16 



7 8 0 

§*• 

20 0 0 


0 8 0 


1 14 0 

• •• 

2 0 0 

• •• 

111 14 0 


seers per He. 
lidh 5 in ds. at 1G| 
seers per Be .,..i 

f\. — Add oastor-oili 
seed, &c. 


Rf. a. p. 


66 10 4 


12 8 0 


31 14 0 


Ks a. p. 


Rs. a. p. 


Total ... III 0 41110 4 

j 

Deduct — I 


Share of 
cost of 
mill ... 


Rs.a. P i 


..abourers 
Vdd total 
cost B. ... 80 
Balance profit 


3 8 10 
0 6 6 
6 0 0 


9 6 


r 

I 

i 89 : 

I 

21 8 6 63 9 10 


lO'ST 10 2 


Canal 

flush. 


1110 4 


48 14 10 


62 I G 


Cane is chiefly liable to ravages of the insect Icikha, and is also suscepti- 
ble to frost, wliich dries lip the juice. Pigs 
injure it much, but it is generally protected 


Injuries. 

by a wall set with brambles. 
Area 


General. 


Tlie area recorded under this crop in the 
measurement papers is 13,773 acres. 

Cane is never sown on Mangal (Tuesday), because the earth is supposed 

to sleep on tliat day, which is called after 
her son ; nor in Bhadra Nachattr.” After 
sowing, the remaining slips are always scrambled for {uchhdlnd, htfdndj 
noliar.) On Deo vfhdm, elddashi Kdtilc the cane is worshipped by ghi and gur 
being burnt in the north-east corner, and presents of four or five canes are given 
to friends. One man informed me that before sowing ho set up fourteen or fifteen 
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plants m the centre of the field and worshipped with ghi and molfsses, and 
tlien knocked them down to typify the bending down of the cane from its 
ivcight : after this a little feast was given. 

The paunda cane calls for separate notice. 

It is more carefully sown, being sometimes bedded out and wintered 
constantly. In the alluvial lands of the (ianges it is watered every third day by 
tho ‘^dlicnkli” from chohas (small holes). It is muniired vvlieii feet high, 
weeded every week for a couple of months. It is cut from Bhd Jon, and is gener- 
ally sold standing to ‘‘ kunjaras.” An acre is nominally worth Rs. 100^ but I 
sold some by auction for Mr. Buck on the municipal land at Rs. 250 the acre. 

In the Jumna parganas cane (usually barokhd) is grown without irriga- 
tion. After sowing tho ground is covered with a layer of grass, whicli keepa 
off the heat of May and June ; this process is called paleo,^* When rain falls 
tho field is uncovered and the cane grows as usual. 

The stocks (loeri) of tho biennial canes are left in the ground, and give a 
second but poorer crop the following year. 
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E D I B L K ROOTS. 


Namb of crop. 

Statistics picr acre. 


Eng- 



bfi . 

Time 


Weed- 

Water- 

When 

Outturn, 






liiih. 

Hindi. 

Botanical. 

o S) 

E *2 

of sow- 
ing. 

Seed. 

ing. 

iuff. 

dug. 

Wht. 

Price. 

Potato 

Alu 

Solan urn 

*20 

Novr. 

2 mds. 


2 or 3 

February 

200 

12 annas 

Vam 

Haidlu 

tuberoauin. 
Dioseorea 
Bath' a. 





times a 
month. 

mds. 

to Ee. 1-4 
per md. 

Sweet 

Potato 

S ha/tar • 
.hand, 
Zimihand 

Batatas 

eclulis. 

5 or G 

Aug. 

1 md. 

Twice 

3 or 4 

Februarj^ 

42 

mds. 

8 annas 
per md. 


Ghuydn 

Arum colo- 


Pcb. 

16mds. 

8 

once a 


GO 

do. 



casia. 

i 




week 


mds. 


The cultivation of tlio potato is spreadin^r in the district. It is <rrowa 
round Cawnporo (but not largely till the cultivation was encouraged Mr. 
Buck, by bis settling a colony of Kdchhis from Farukhabad, where the triple- 
cropping — maize, followed by potatoes and then by tobaeeo — is practised) and 
a good deal in the rich Kurrni villages of parganas Sheorajpur and Bilhaiir 
whore manure is most plentiful, or can be brought from adjacent encamping 
grounds. The cultivation is on the European method ; the ground is heavily 
manured, ridges (Utdwd) are made with the spade (phdora) after as many 
ploughings as possible, the eyes being dibbled in about six inches apart. The 
plants are watered two or three times a mouth till ripe, according to the 
weather. ” 

Two hundred maunds per acre is not an extraordinary outturn, but the 
expense of cultivation Is enormous. 

The shaharlcand, rciidlu, and zimikavd arc garden crops grown by Kdchhis 
in ground fairly well manured. The tubers arc dibbled in and watered the 
crop is again watered three times at least, and dug up in February. There 
are two kinds of shakarkand: (1) red, long, thin, and not stringy and sweet: 
(2) white, short, and more stringy. It is often exchanged "for an equal 
weight of grain ( khmit hardbar lend), but sells at Re. 1 per maund. Being dug 
early it can be followed by a crop of cliena or some vegetable. The stalks are 
given to caltle as fodder. The cultivator can make, if he pays for labour Rs. 15 
an aero profit, unless the rent taken is very high. 

GMydns are sown in February, and require constant watering, once every 
week at least, and also eight woedings: as in addition, 16 maunds seed per acre 
is sown. It is not a very paying crop, the average outturn being 50 maunds per 
acre ; it is not extensively grown in this district. When it is dug half a seer of 
the root is given to the labourer instead of ehabena. It is a poor tasteless 
vegetable, and a very poor substitute for potatoes. 
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GARDEN CROPS. 


Name of obop, Siatistics per acre. 


English. 

Hindi. 

Botanical. 

Plough. 

ings. 

, Wher 

* Seed. 

Weeded. 

Ripe in 

1 Outturn, 

sown 

la 

weight. 

In ^alue. 











ligg plant. 

Baingan f 

Solan urn 

3 or 4 

Asdrh, 

4 seer 

8 or 9 

Norr. 

17 mds. 

10 to 12 

raclongcna. 



1 

times. 




i 

Bhindiy 




j 



40 do. 

1 SO 

Carrot. 

Gajar, 

t Daucus 

8 or 10 

Asdrh 

'14tol6 

24 men 

Novr. or 


carota. 

2 to 5 j 

1 nnd 

! seers. 

to an 

Fcby. 







1 Kwdr}, 


acre. 




Hr.dish. 

Mull, 

Raphanus | 

2 or 3 

1 do. |2i to 4 


Novr. or 




fiatirus, i 



seers. 


Feby. 



Red pepper 

Minch, 

Capsacum 

frutcsccns. 

i 



i 

2 do. 

4 


Spinach. 

Paldhi, 

Spinacca 

olcracea. 

i 







Fenugreek. 

j 

Metki 

Trigonclla 

fcnugroDcum 

I 







Aniseed. 

Sonph, 

Pimpinella 










anisum. 

1 






1 

Cumin. 

Z(ra, 

Cuininuni 

cyminuni. 








Ginger. 

Soya, 

Adrak, 

Amomum 







! 


zinziber. 








Turmeric. 

Baldi, 

Curcuma 










longa. 








Bean. 

Ronna or 

Dolicbo.s 









Lobia, 

Binensis. 








r>o. 

Sem, 

Phaseolus 










magnuB. 









Tho above are grown chiefly by Kdclihis, and arc therefore generally 
known as kachhidna, I have described elsewhere (para. 76) the incessant 
labour the market gardener class bestow on their crops, which are grown in 
tho best land of a village, that near the site. 

The ground for baingan (also called hhdtd) ^ is, if necessary, manured with 
about 160 maunds per acre, and the ground ploughed three or four times. It 
is sown in Asdrh (i, e.,at fall of tho rains), lib. seed per acre being sown in 
seed-beds and the seedlings planted out. The plant is dug up (gurdi) twice and 
weeded eight or nine times, and as it occupies the ground the whole year it is 
watered every week after the rain ceases to fall, and no^a” (or saline earth) 
is applied to the roots. The plant fruits from November to March, tho ripe 
fruit being pulled daily. It is much grown by Kewafs (malldhs) on the kachJdr 
lands of the J umna. 

The other vegetables are grown much in a similar manner ; weedings and 
waterings vary, but as the gardener is at one or the other from morning to 
night, and the general result to him is more wanted in this place than a hand- 
book on gardening, it is unnecessary to give further details. 

1 B ddmidn, Pers., corrupted into brinjdi, 

*9 
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A hacliU can make an acre of garden land pay him at least Ks. 40 in the 
year, and when it is considered that the labour of himself and entire family are 
devoted to the w ork, this result does not give an extraordinarily high rate 
of wage. 

Carrots, however, are grown in small patches by all cultivators for their 
cattle (the heads are also given green), or near a well for the use of those at 
work there. Of course the outturn varies in such cases, being as low as eight 
maunds, for a fair crop fourteen maunds per acre. 

Soya is one of the pothorl)s known as mg. 

I may mention that the cultivation of turmeric is declining in this district 
since the price has lallou. 
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GOURDS. 

( Cmurbitaceoi,) 


Namk of chop. Statistics peii acbb. 


English. 

Hindi. 

Botanical. 

Plough- 

Time of 

Seed. 

Weed- 

W a ter- 

When 

Outturn^ 

sowing. 

ed. 

ing. 

cut. 




ing. 


Water- 

TarbUzUt 

Cucurbita 

Once 

June or 




October 

Bs. 

melon. 

citrullus. 


Decern- 




& March 





ber. 






Melon. 

Kharhuza, 

Cucuniis 

8 or *J 


2seers 

Once 


June ... 

40 



niclo. 

times. 




1 




Kakri^ 

Cucuinia 

utilisBiinus. 



I 






Karcld. 

Moniordica 

8 to 10 

January, 


Every 

Every 

May and 

24 

Bottle 

gourd. 

iMoka, 

charaiitia. 

Cucurbita 

logenaria. 

times. 

Ecbry. 


week. 

3rd day. 

June. 


T aroif 

Cucumia 

aculangulis. 










FMt, 

Cucuuiis 

momordica. 








Cucumber. 

Khfra, 

Cucuniia 

sativuB, 









The water-mclou is also called kallnda. It is sown unmunured in sand. 


four or five seeds being put into one hole. It is only 
Sowing. liable to injury from east wind. Each plant should 

bear from eight to fourteen fruit, fetching one pice to one anna, according to 
size and quality. They arc considered cooling and given to allay fever. 

The ground for melons is heavily manured before sowing (use of 
poudretto for this purpose is now^ common near municipalities), and again 
when the leaves form. Tlio seed is sown in drills after the plough. It is 
weeded once. The leaves are not allowed to rest on the ground, matting is 
spread under them, and they are thereby saved from effects of frost ; manure 
is again applied when the plants arc a foot long. The fruit is much 
sought after by porcupines and jackals ; insects attack the root, and “ lassi 
the leaves. The names of some of the varieties arc tiraj maiiray surdfiif. 
&c. The seeds of surdki arc eaten cooked in syrup. 
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BETEL. 


Namb of cbof. 


English. 

nindi. 1 

Botanical. 


Betel 

1 I'dn ... 

Piper betel. 



Preparation of laud. 


Varietiea. Kaker,— l/diVg(i loaf, described as of mild flavour. 

jDt’sdioan.— -Round leaf', described as sweet. 

Kcqmri, — Long leaf, mild but sligliily bitter. 

Bangla. — Sweet. 

Pan is sown on the slope of the mound (bhit) wliich is formed by the earth 
thrown out of a tank. Fresh earth is heaped up in the 
month of Chait (March) and the framework of senthasy 
bamboos erected, wdiich protect the delicate plant during the hot wind. Pan 
and jivdr are sown on the same ground in alternate years. 

The tender shoots fx'om a growing plant are laid flat and covered with wet 
earth, then with grass, ov^er which water from the pond 
is sprinkled four times a day. It is })lanted in rows, 
nnindlia,” of which in .an acre there will be fifty rows of 125 cubits, each 
row three cubits broad, and a cubit between each row. In each row are thirty 
** kuntra,” in each kuntra eight or nine gdten, in each gat six dhapian^^ 
or lumps of clay in which tlie sentlm ” is stuck and the plants sown, two to 
five being trained up each senflid. For each row the following must be bought — 
125 bamboos, four bundles ‘‘ gandar ” grass, and 1,000 eentlias ” (steins of 

grass) ; kua grass is brought in from the junglo and used for tying. The 
seedlings cost as follows : — 


PI an ling. 


1 er (pioli (vA, ), kaker three annas, bangla and desdwari two annas, kapdri 
one anna. 

Constant labour is required to rear the plant; it must be watered 

Intermediate operations. well grown, when once a day 

is enough ; and after the rains every third day ; fifteen 
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gharaa of water per row are given, and one man can only water rows 
in the day. Meanwhile plants of the pumpkin kind are grown over the frame- 
work to keep the interior cool, and the betel vines are trained up the light sup- 
ports prepared for them. In Sdwan, Bhddon^ and Kicdr the plants are manured 
with a mixture of flour (kanah) and oilcake. This costs 10^ annas per row. 

Jeth Dasera,” the oldest member of the family, goes to the mid- 
dle of the ^‘hhity worships the Veota^^ with a burnt 
offering of ghi and gur^ and picks a dholi (200 leaves), 
which he distributes to his friends, from whom he receives presents (only the 
inferior leaves, however, are picked till Kiodr Dasera) ; after which the plant 
is pulled every fortnight as long as there is any left ; five rows being left for 
seedlings, which are never touched except near the ground to keep them clean. 

Pan leaf is used for chewing mixed with cMna (lime), katthd (catechu), 
^ supidri (areca or botelnut), ilaichi (cardamoms) and to- 

bacco, rolled up in the leaf (bird or gilauri), w'hich is 
fastened by a clove or piece of supidri^ and sometimes adorned with gold and 
silver paper. It is an excellent stomachic, hangla being much in favour in 
the cold weather, but desdwari is the kind most in request for festivals, &c. 

The price varies according to age, thus : — 

Kaker from Kwar to Piis^ per dholi a annaa j from Mdgh to Cheit S annas. 


Desdwari „ 

to „ 

if 

^ i »» 

11 

ditto 

2 „ 

Kapdri „ 

to „ 

»> 


» 

ditto 


Banyla „ 

to „ 

It 

u „ 

II 

ditto 

3 1. 



Sometimes in Aglian as high as eight rupees per le&o is reached. Pin is 
often kept for a long time ; old pan sells better than new, as high as eight leaves 
per pice. 

I give facts as ascertained by me from two informants ; — 

Cost of production , one acre. 


Bamboos 

Grass 

... 

Seedlings 
Watering 
Manure. 
Kent ,•« 


Cost. 

Produce. 

Uk. 

a. 

P. 


93 

0 

0 


6 

4 

0 

3,000 dholis. 

18 

12 

0 


S 

2 

0 

At one anna ... 

10 

0 

0 

At two annas... 

16 

6 

6 

Total M. 

20 

0 

0 

Cost ... 

167 

6 

6 

Profit M. 


Ks. a. p. 


97 0 0 
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t»ut in this instance the watering was paid for, which is unnecessary ; and 
no account is taken on the credit side of the pumpkins^ which fetch about Rs, 10 
per bhit.’’ [The rent is generally so much per row, eight annas to Rs. 2, 
according to demand or custom. I found, however, on an average of years that 
Rs. 20 an acre is a lair rate per acre. In off years jmar is sown, and only four 
annas an aero is taken.] 


For ten rows. 

Cost. 

Produce. 

Value. 


Rs. 

a. 

P- 



Rs. 

a. 

P- 

400 bamboos ... 

11 

0 

0 

376 (ihoU8t=if» Icso 16 dliolis. 





(had 400 old ones). 




1 leso desdivari 

... 

5 

0 

fl 

30 bundles... 

7 

0 

0 

I ,, kapuri ••• 

... 

2 

8 

0 

Grass ... 

2 

0 

0 

3 „ bangld ... 

••• 

16 

0 

0 

5 labourers 3 days 

1 

6 

6 

Sold at odd times ... 


4 

0 

0 

(to help ill sowing). 




Value of seedlings... 

••• 

66 

0 

0 

1 labourer 10 days •«, 

0 

16 

0 

• 



— 

—— 

(to make framework). 




Rs 


88 

8 

0 

Rs. 

22 

5 

6 

Deduct total cost, Bs. 


37 

6 

6 

Add rent, Rs. 

16 

0 

0 

Profit, Rs. 


46 

2 

6 

Total cost, Rs. ... 

37 

6 

6 







Neither of those estimates is satisfactory. 

The area recorded under this crop in the measurement 
papers is 137 acres. 

Pan is stored in cholis’^ (holding one dlioU) of 
^^g&ndar” grass tied with km grass, or in jhawa” bam- 
boo baskets. 

The betel growers (hdrei) are very averse to allow a stranger entering the 
vinery, fearing the mal occhio. 


Area. 


General. 


Terms, 


J3htt 

... Mound on which grown. 

Mandah ... 

... Row. 

Kuntra 

... Main props of bamboo. 

Gdt 

... Minor props of Senfkd, one span apart. 

Bel 

... Young seedlings for planting. 

Dholi ... 

... 200 leaves. 

Leso ••• 

„• 60 
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Name ov crop. 


English. 

Hindi. 

Botanical. 

Water Calthropg, 

Singhdra ... 

Trata natani* 


Sowing. 


The sinffhdra is grown in the ponds (tdl^ taleya, pokhar^ gadha) of nearly 
every village, forming one of the siicdi or extra receipts. The kalidr or water- 
carrying class almost exclusively cultivate it. 

Plants that may have remained in a pond from last year are pulled up 
and thrown into a pit or pool of water where they germi- 
nate and are sold by the owner to purchasers by the ban- 
gU (I maund) weight, one maund per rupee. The purchaser plants his shoots 
(hel)^ which increase again, and he then sows as follows: — He prepares 800 pegs 
as thick as his finger, points them with his sickle, and tics each plant (hel) to 
a peg with kus grass. Floating on a support of two gliaras upside down joined 
by a bamboo, he plants out his pegs, diving where it is deep ; thirty-two men 
would sow an acre in a day. 

The plant must be examined every day for the purpose of clearing off tho 
insects. The owner and his friends (as kaliars generally 
join in a lease they have not to hire labour) astride on their 
rafts float round the pond doing this : eight men will manage an acre in the day. 

The plant flow^ers in November, and on Deo uthdni Ekddaship or five days 

_ before the end of Kdtik, sinqhdras are eaten and given as 

Harve.st. _ . ^ ^ o i 

offerings. The owner pulls as many as he wishes for sale, 

and the nuts coutinue forming till the end of December, when the plants rot, 

the nuts fall, and are dragged out by a primitive drag. Tliey may be gathered 

in this way as late as tho eud of February, as the nut is protected by its thick 

spiky shell. 

The nut is eaten raw or boiled when fresh. Druggists store them for 
use as offerings or to be made into flour for pharh^r,” or 
the feast after a fast in which grain may not be eaten* ^ 
About ten maunds an acre would bo a fair outturn — 
fetching one anna a seer. 

The singhdra plant is so liable to the ravages of 
certain insects that in some years the whole crop is a failure. 

The first that attacks is the orna,’' very small, red in colour ; next the 
chitya,” white, even more minute (the size of a poppy seed) ; next the sunri,” 
a black caterpillar about a barleycorn in length ; and lastly, “ ghuhan/’ yellow, 
as large as a small pea. 


Intermediate opera- 
tions. 


Usoi. 

Outturn, 

Price. 

Injuries. 


Namb of crop. 


Statistics pbb aorr. 
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The plant begins to ripen early in February, being cut at latest bf March 
15th. Its ripeness is known by the blisters {dndri) on the leaves. The whole 
plant is cut as a rule, but sometimes only the leaves are stripped off and the 
stem left standing, from which a second crop of inferior quality and quantity 
is obtained in May, called “ dulvva.” 

Being cut, the plant is laid out in the field for a fortnight, being turned 
over three or four times. When dry the leaves are stripped and tied up by a loaf 
into bundles of four or five leaves. If the colour is not good the bundles are 
sj)read out iu the field and exposed to sun and dew for another three or four days* 
The bundles are thou heaped up and allowed to ferment for three or four days, 
when they are turned over and again left for three or four days, and then taken 
home. A hole is dug and lined with cane or mango loaves, the bundles are put 
in and turned over every fourth or fifth day. In May they are packed in gunny 
bags bora”) and fetched by the merchant ; or the cultivator takes his tobacco 
to the best market. If the tobacco is for smoking the leaves are bound into 
ropes. 

I should consider twenty maunds a fair crop which may be looked for 
under favourable circumstances : estimates vary from ten to 

Outturn. 

twenty-four maunds. There would also be about fiva 
maunds refuse (jhalla), of broken leaves and stalks sold cheap (lie. 1 per maund), 
and bought by the poorest classes. 

The price varies according to quality, which is often judged on the same 
principles as so many goods arc, —by the name. Thus Kan- 
jati tobacco is famous in this district, and sells at Rs. 12 
the maund, but the ordinary qualities (and second cuttings) only at Rs. 5 or 6 
the maund (the seer in this maund is Rs. 96). 

Tobacco is liable to the ravages of no worm or fly in its growing state, 
but frost and hail are fearfully destructive to it. A weevil 
attacks the dried leaves. 

Cost of 'production. 


Price. 


Injuries. 


Tobacco per acre. 
Manure 

Ploughing 5 biswas for seedlings 
Seed 

Ploughing 

Making irrigation beds 

Transi>Ianting 

Watering 

Weeding four times 
Cutting, &c., 

Turning over leave* four times 
Tying into bundles 
Turning over bundles 
Total cost 


Cost. 

Produce. 

Value. 

Rs. a. p 
10 10 0 
0 10 0 

0 4 0 

6 4 0 

0 6 0 

1 14 0 
S3 0 0 

4 14 0 

6 13 0 

3 0 0 

1 8 0 

0 9 0 

Tobacco, 20 maunds at Rs, 6 per 
maund. 

*• Jhalla” of broken leaves and 
stalks, 5 maunds. 

Total produce 

' Deduct total cost ... 

Balance profit 

Rs. a. p< 
120 0 0 

5 0 0 

125 0 0 
68 12 0 

56 4 0 

68 12 0 

1 


10 
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Area. 


General. 


^ The area recorded under this crop in the measure- 
ment papers is 1,257 acres. 

Tobacco is invariably grown where khdrd paid or saline water is obtain- 
able. Where it is not, the necessary salts are provided 
by dressing with nona matti^^ the earth collected 
from the bottom of walls and streets in villages.^ 

The virtue of khdrd pdm is due to the presence of nitric acid resulting 
from the decomposition of ammonia. The ammonia has its origin in the fact 
that khdrd pdni is found in wells sunk on the sites of deserted villages or forts, 
where, from the habits of the country, the soil has become saturated with urine, 
or much mixed with decomposed organic matter. 


^ Lond (=s:non<i), or the oxalic acid collected from the Icuvcb of gram, is much used in the 
preparation of nitric acid ( ieaie Elliott}. 



:pajrt III . 

69. The rotation of crops in tins district is the simple one of alternative 
rain and cold-weather crops. No scientific system is carried out, and except 
perhaps in the case of hemp, the fallen leaves of which are admitted as strengthen- 
ing; the soil (whence it and sometimes cotton are grown on newly broken-up 
land to improve the soil), the effect of one crop upon another following it is not 
regarded. Jwdr or hdj7*d one year followed by hijhra the next year is the 
almost universal sequence in the outlands. In the better lands maize is fol- 
lowed the same year by hijhra^ and cotton the next year generally by wheat. 
Cane occupies the land for a whole year, being grovvn on land that has had a 
kharif crop (generally cotton) the same year, and is followed by a rabi crop tho 
year the cane is cut. The Kdchhi never allows his land to lie' idle, vegetable 
follows vegetable according to season, and as far as possible this drain on the 
land is met by constant manuring. 

70. Double- cropping is most frequent >vhcrc canal water induces the 
cultivator to take a crop of bijhra or peas after his indigo is cut ; or again where 
the coarse rice is much grown, which being cut in Bh&don allows, if the land is 
worth it, some ploughing to be done before sowing time. In other’ tracts a few 
acres near the village site are sown with maize or (in the Jumna pargana espe- 
cially) sdnwdn, Tho Kdrhhis^ cultivation sw^ells the area of double-cropped land, 

71. The system of mixed crops is well knowm, and arises chiefly from the 

wish of the cultivator to have a little of everything, and by not putting all his 
eggs in one basket,” to provide against the risks of the season (see also Elliott’s 
Supplemental Glossary). One form of this provision against all chances is seen 
in the long fields of the lands of the Jumna, Avhich stretch from the cliff 

to the waters’ edges, and the lower portions of whicli are submerged more or 
less in the rains. In tho higher land bdjra mixed with the castor-oil plant is 
sown ; where these are destroyed by floods, they are replaced by bijhra or wheat. 

72. I hero give a detail of the crops of the entire district as obtained 
from the measurement records of the settlement department : — 


Kharif crops. 

Area in 
acres. 

Rabi crops. 

Area in 
acres. 

Miscellaneous 

crops. 

Area in 
acres. 

1. 

Jwdr 

• «« 

162,184 

W heat 


52,618 

Cane, annual 


13,773 

2. 

Bdjra 


37,961 

Gujai 

••• 

20,918 

Cane, biennial 

• as 

887 

3. 

Cotton 


101,963 

Wheat and gram 

16,913 

Poppy 


6,009 

4. 

Indigo 

• •• 

24,083 

mixed. 



Tobacco 


1,257 

5 . 

Pulses 


8,016 

Bijhra 

••• 

325,913 

Potatoes 

• •• 

300 

6 . 

Indian-com 


24,085 

Oram 


67,226 

Melons 


475 

7. 

Small millets 

••• 

3,620 

Peas 

• •• 

6,200 

V egetablea 


4,234 

8 . 

Rice 

• •• 

27,148 

Masdr 


265 

Safflower 

• •• 

1,184 

9. 

Hemp 


1,469 




A\ 

••• 

137 








Pdn 

••• 

137 


Total Kharif 


390,523 

Total Rabi 


479,043 

Total Miscellaneous 

27,893 
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l\j, I have ^iven under the head of each (principal) crop an estimate 
of the cost of its production as represented in cash. But it is needless to add 
that this expenditure of cash is never incurred. In the first place there is the 
labour of the cultivator, and in the lower classes of his entire family, down to the 
child of eight or ten years of ago. In the next place there is the universal cus- 
tom of mutual assistance (jita) ; and if it bo replied that at this rate the cultiva- 
tor does not get the ordinary rate of wage, it should be considered that his 
labour is not worth it. Where there is demand wages rise at once to the full rate, 
c.^., in irrigation from canals water-lifters get two annas and ono-quartor seer 
of chahena; oi*, again, where there is weeding to bo done promptly after the rain 
clears off, but with certaiti duties to perform, and 3d5 days in the year in 
which to do them, the selling value of the cultivator’s labour is reduced to a 
minimum. I repeat, if all the agricultural operations of the country had to 
be done in one day ^to reduce the matter ad absurdum), the demand for labour 
would be so great that wages would rise to a height inconsistent with any pro- 
fit: so when the cultivator and his family can perform certain duties, weeding, 
watering, Ac., at his leisure, to value bis labour at ordinary cost price is as good 
as to say that no crop can be grown at a profit. I propose by three examples 
of ordinary cultivators to show how the several operations of agriculture fit in 
to each other and are carried out with tho minimum of cash expenditure. To 
each is attached an abstract of expenditure and receipts. 

74. Take a Chamdr with a wife and throe children aged 8, 10, and 12 
vears respective! v, and give him a holding of 12 bighas 

Cfutmdr. ‘ . * . , . i i i 

(about SIX acres) variously situated, so that he has every 

quality of land, and a pair of plough bullocks, his agricultural operations for 
tho year will be muoli as follows Say his year begins from 15th Jeth or 1st 
June. He will first plaster and thatch his house, which will take him about a 
week ; he will then employ himself carrying what manure he has to tho land 
which he intends for Indian-corn or cotton. He then waits for rain, which ordi- 
narily falls in the beginning of Asdrk or end of June. He will then plough for 
and BOW his Indian-corn (1^ biglia) ; his family will help, and thiswill take two 
days. Next he ploughs his field for cotton ( bigha) twice, sows and levels 
it, taking three days ; in this too his family help. For tho next ten days ho 
will plough, sow, and level the fields for jwdr^ and then, as leisure offers and 
the rain clears off, he ploughs his remaining land for rabi. Meanwhile his wife 
and two children will gradually twice weed the maize, which must be done by 
the first week in Sdwan or 20th July, Cotton, however, requires weeding three 
or four times, at intervals of a week or ten days ; for this hired labour is 
necessary : 20 men will weed 1^ bigha in a day, but as it need not be all done 
in a day, the wife and two children will weed for three days, and the wages of 
eleven men for one day, or Be. 1-0-6, will have to be paid ; or for the four times a 



Statement showing agricxdtural operatmis of a Chamdr cultivator. 
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76. A Kdchhi generally holds a smaller area than other cultivators ; 

it is in the best land mostly, and he devotes his whole 
attention to it. Let us suppose a Kdchhi with wife and 
three boys 8, 10, and 12 years of age respectively, and allow him eight bighas of 
land, of which three bighas are in the gauhan or homestead, four bighas in the 
midlands, and one bigha in the outlands ; he has one pair of plough bullocks, 
and either has a well of his own or uses a masonry well of the zaminddr. His 
agricultural operations will be much as follows : — When the rain falls (about 
middle of Asdrh, say, or end of J une) he will plough for his maize (one bigha), 
taking two days, and will then with a hired labourer and his eldest boy sow the 
field up to noon. As every grain has to be separately and carefully sown, 
labour is increased ; after noon they will clear the field of grass, w^eeds, &c., and 
level it. Ho then throws a cartload of manure on the maize field and ploughs 
for his jwfi.r (one bigha), which takes a day ; he then sows it and levels the field. 
Ho now sets to work to plough for his poppy and rabi crops, till in the begin- 
ning of Siiwan (or end ol July) he, his two sons, and seven hired hands, costing 
10^ annas, weed the maize, aud next day the jwir at the same cost, and he then 
again ploughs his rabi fields. After this he and his son will plant out four bisw'as 
egg-plant and two bisvvas pepper, and again weed his maize as above. About 
this time ho runs his plough through the/a»d/» giirai” from gorna”), which 
keeps the soil pulverised, lets the rain soak in, and thins out the crop, and goes 
on with his rabi ploughings. Bhddon has now arrived, and the maize has to 
bo watched by a hired man who costs for 25 days Rs. 2-5-6. In the day the 
eldest boy, and at night the ATdcA/ii himself help in the watching. During the 
day the father is employed in ploughing up to noon, and then looking after 
the cattle, &c. Now he and his two sons and one hired man will cut the maize, 
and next day with two hired men costing three annas cut the cobs from the stalks 
and pile them in the threshingfloor, where they will lie for a week, watched at 
niglit by the cultivator himself. In the day the field will be ploughed for a 
second crop, bijhra. When Kwdr comes he will with his sou sow carrots and 
radishes, and still plough his rabi fields, or, as leisure ofiors, thresh out his maize 
(sometimes with cattle, sometimes by merely beating the cobs with a thick 
club). Kdtik having arrived, with one labourer he aud his son will now sow the 
rabi (two bighas wheat and one bigha bijhra) in throe days, paying the labourer 
two annas a day, as there is great demand for labour at this time, and then make 
the irrigation beds. There is now a press of work, watching the jwdr^ water- 
ing the vegetables, preparing the field for poppy cultivation ; so his second 
son will watch the jwdr morning and evening, and the father with the eldest 
son and his wife will water the vegetables : when the boy comes back from the 
jwdr fields the wife will go home and cook the feed. It will take six days to 
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water the vegetables. The field for poppy will take twelve days to prepare by 
watering, and has at the same time to be broken up by the hoe, taking fifteen 
men costing Re. 1-6-6 ; in this is included the sowing also. He will now with 
his son cut the uvd^ mung^ lobiny and til sown with his jwdr^ and take them to 
the threshiugfioor, — in all four days, and then cut the heads of the jwdr. Aghan 
has now come and the rabi must be watered, taking fifteen days ; for this one man 
is hired, for the son is watching the grain on the threshingfloor. But in the 
meanwhile he will take a day for treading out tlip jirdr and another for wdnnow- 
ing it, and a third for the small crops, so he has to pay the man hired 
Re. 1-11-0. The poppy now wants watering, which will take ten days, after which 
it is weeded by hand {chuikl se}^ each weed being separately pulled up with the 
fingers ; this will take four days, and besides the family thirteen mehmust be hired 
costing Rs. 4-14-0, and weeding the wheat wWl cost Rs. 2-4-0, being at the 
rate of eight hired men for three days. The vegetables will now be watered, taking 
five days, and then weeded, eight men being lured for the latter employment. The 
vegetables, wheat, and poppy will be watered twice more, the hijhra only once, 
which will bring us to the beginning of Plidgon (about February), when a field 
will be prepared for cane, being first watered, and then ploughed for four days. 
With hired assistance be will cut the canes ho has bought for seed from the 
field where they are growing, strip off the leaves, cliop the canes into lengths, 
dig a hole and bury the pieces in it, covering them with the leaves and moist 
earth. All this will have cost him about fifteen annas. When the pieces have lain 
three days, during which time he waters the vegetables again, ho will sow them 
(as described separately under bead Sugarcane”) at an expense of twelve annas. 
He has now two important duties, to keep the cane field properly pulverised, 
and to water the poppy, which will keep him ten days employed, whilst his wife 
and son pull the petals of the poppy flow^ers, which are made into cakes and 
sold to the opium agency. For the next fortnight he and four hired labourers 
will make the incisions in the poppy beads on the afternoon, and the next 
morning up till noon scrape off tlic exuded juice : this costs Rs. 5-10-0. Now 
to water and plough up (gorna) the cane, costing twelve annas, and then the bijh'a 
being ripe for cutting, he will call in two men, paid by a share in the crop 
{lonhdri)^ and cut it in two days ; and after this the wheat, which takes half as 
long again. Fur a week the sheaves will lie on the threshingfloor watched by 
tiie man and bis family : in one day they will pick the poppy heads ; if pressed 
for time they will hire assistance. Then the Kdchhi and his son will thresh 
out the hijhra^ taking eight days, and the wheat, taking seventeen days, and 
then beat out the poppy seed, which the wife will clean from the husk. The 
winnowing will take a week, and bringing home a couple of days ; two men 
will bo hired to help, costing Re. 1-14-0. The cane must now be watered 
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again, and a wall built round it to protect it from pigs, after whfcb the 
field will be manured by farm-yard refuse mixed with mud from the village 
pond. Some grain may yet be got out of the colder (<jiiihra,) and then the cane 
must be watered again and ploughed up ; for the latter job hired assistance is 
necessary. By this time the rains may be again expected. Bor the method 
and cost of expressing the juice from the cane see the separate description. 
To express the juice from one Uglia of cane will take eight clays, the cultivator 
using his own cattle if ho can find leisure from his irrigating, or, as sometimes 
happens, if he has no leisure, he will sell the held of standing cane, which will 
fctcli about Rs. 40. 


11 
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Statement showing agriculixiral 
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operations of a Kdchhi cultivator. 
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77.' A Kurmi i.?, next to the Kdchhi, the best cultivator in this district ; he 
farms on a broader scale, but in devotion to his land and 
industry, both of himself and of his entire family, he rivals 
the more closely working market gardener. Take a Kurmi with a wife and 
three boys aged 8, 10, and 12 respectively, with one pair of plough bullocks and 
fifteen bighas of land. His agricultural operations will be as follows In Jef/i 
ho will prepare (by watering) a field to be sown with indigo, for seed, not plant. 
He will hire a man to help, and as the field is very dry it will take five days to 
water ; meanwhile three labourers will plough his field. He must also water the 
cane, taking four days, and dig it np {gnrai) with the hiddr, hiring three men to help. 
The indigo is then w'atered, taking five days,and again the cane, taking four, which 
will then be weeded by ten labourers. Another watering will be given to the 
indigo, and then it will be weeded, eight men being hired to help, and a third 
watering given the cane, after whicli the man and his son will bring mud in a 
cart from the pond and throw it on the cane field : this will take two days, and two 
men will Iks hired to assist in putting the mud at the root of each plant. Now 
to manure the maize field with one cartload (20 maunds) of stable refuse, the 
hire of the cart being two annas, the man himself will spread the manure in a day; 
when the rain falls be will plough the field for maize for two days, and the sou 
and four labourers will weed the indigo ; after which ho, his son, and labourer 
will sow the maize up to noon, cleaning the field I'or the rest of the day. Ho 
will then plougli for cotton and sow it the next (bay himself, and when this is 
done, plough for and sow his jwdr (three bighas), in all four days. He is now at 
liberty to commence ploughing his rabi fields : aft(!r giving them one ploughing 
ho will j)lough for his bdjni, and weed his cotton, hiring two men for two days* and 
his maize, hiring four men for two days, and his cane, hiring two men for two days, 
and his indigo, hiring ten men for one day. Sdiran has now arrived, and he gives 
the rabi fields another ploughing, after which he sows his bdjra, cleans the field, 
and then for three days woods his /irdr with eight hired men. Againho ploughs his 
rabi fields and weeds his maize with I'our hired men for two days, and then his cot- 
ton with six men for two days. Bltddon has now commenced, the raid fields are 
again ploughed, and tlie maize weeded and the roots strengthened with earth heaped 
up round them, four men being hired to assist. Again tlie cotton is weeded 
and the rabi fields ploughed, and the bdjra weeded by ton men, taking two days. 
After another ploughing i’or raid, the jwdr is thinne^d in two days and the indigo, 
cut by his family and three hired men, and the cultivator himself. Suj)poso it to 
rain for three days and Awdr is come, then there arc three things to be done— 
to watch the maize, plough the rabi, and collect fodder for the cattle. Tlie first 
is done by a hired man, costing Rs. 2-5-6 a month; the second by the cultivator 
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himself ; the third by the oldest boy. Towards the end of Kicdr the hdlcun and 
maize will be cut, the cobs separated from the stalks, five men being hired to 
help, and the maize field will then bo cleared, bhut&i karna,” for rahi and 
ploughed. The hired man must bo kept on to watch Wie jwdr and hdjray and 
the cultivator, helped by another man, sows his rabi (one bigha wlieat, three bighas 
hijhra^ including the dofasli field, two bighas^a a -c/mwa) in four days, levels the 
fields himself and with a man to help for two days, makes the irrigation beds 
and channels, after which lie waters his cane. Hiring three men, he now outs 
indigo seed and stores it on the thrcshingfloor, and then brings in the urd and 
til from thojfWrr, and the mdng from the hdjra^ in all seven days; and then by 
beating separates the seed pods of the indigo (he has a man to assist him all 
this time). The hdjra is now cut^ and afterwards the by men taking their 
wages in kind (lonhdn). Then the indigo seed, hdjra, and jwdr^ are threshed 
out and winnowed, taking, say, a week; and as it is now Aghan, the well is put in 
repair (see “ Well”) and the housewife, helped by other women (paid by eleventh 
share), begins to pick the cotton. The cultivator sets to work to water his rahi 
with help; it will take twenty days to water his wheat and hijhra (Jait-chana will 
remain unirrigated), after which the cane is watered, and the wdieat and hijkra 
weeded, five hired men helping, and the job taking four days. In Pus the rahi 
is again watered and preparations made for pressing out the sugar ; the mill fixed 
in the ground and the boiling house covered in. The wlieat is then watered 
again, taking four days, and the cane cut and pressed (see Cane”), taking eight 
days, after which there is nothing to do for nearly three weeks, when the wheat 
must be watered yet once more, and preparations made to sow next year’s cane. 
When Chaii has come, after the Hoti, the family will cut the wheat in three days, 
the hijhram nine days, the jau-chana in six days, and the a^'har in two days more, 
and bring the whole to the threshingfloor, where they will thresh it out at their 
leisure, taking perhaps six weeks to do it ; preparing the field in the meanwhile 
for next year’s crop of cane. Thus the year has gone round, and it is Jeih 
again. 
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78. It is not out of place to briefly describe what such a cultivator wear^, 
what he owns in the way of pots and pans or jewellery, and where he lives. The 
following details are the result of constant enquiry, and may be accepted as 
approximate to actual fact. 

79. The cultivator will want for himself a pair of waistcloths (dhoti) 
costing Re. 1-8-0, a couple of pagris (angochlia) costing 6 annas, a jacket 
(mirzai) costing for the hot weather 5 annas, and a stuffed one for the cold weather 
costing 14 annas. Over his shoulders he will throve a cloth {pichhaura) costing 
12 annas, and if he is well up in the social scale he wdll have a coat (angarhlio) 
costing 13 annas. These will chiefly be made of country cloth, but a consider- 
able proportion is of Manchester goods. He will also buy a pair of shoes, cost- 
ing 8 annas. His wife wdll want a petticoat (lahiga) costing Re. 1, a shawl 
(lugra or dopatta) costing 8 annas, and a jacket (ihola) costing 4 atinas, and a 
small dhoti costing 8 annas. These are nearly entirely made of country cloth. 

80. The children rarely come in for now clothes ; when they wear any 
at all, the cast-off* garments of their parents do duty for them. In the cold 
w'cather a couple of blankets must be bought, or quilted coverlets (golef or razdi) 
made of purchased cloths stuffed with the cultivator’s own cotton. 

81. Tlie total cost of clothes for a family of five will amount to about 
Rs. 15, and the proportionate annual expenditure to about Rs. 10-8-0. 

82. The following abstract of enquiries made by me is interesting, as 
giving the grounds of the above details : — 
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Total. 
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83. In his house the cultivator must have — 

Ks. a. {», 

1 Karhdiy iron pot, costing ... ... ... ... ... ... S 0 0 

1 Kalchhuly iron spoon ... ... ... ... 0 3 0 

1 Tdvody iron plate on which the “chapfcti” is cooked over the ** chuli” ... ... 0 8 0 

1 Bathif brass cooking vessel about 6 lbs. in weight ... ... ... 3 0 0 

3 Lotdy brass drinking vessel ... ... ... ... «•. 2 15 0 

2 Tdthi or thdli, flat brass dishes ... ... ... ... 2 2 0 

1 Katkothi, large wooden dish (deep) for kneading, &c. ... ... .*.0 6 0 

2 Kathalit small wooden dishes for scraps, &c. The above will last 6 to 10 years ... 0 2 0 

21 Gharas, hdudis^ earthen pots ... ... ... ... ... 

I Chalni, sieve ... ... ... ... •••0 10 

1 5i/p, grain-cleaner (of afrAi) ... ••. ... ... ...0 0 6 

1 Miisai, pestle of heavy wood, such as babAl, sisam,.. 0 7 0 

1 stone hand-mill (both stones included) ... ... 0 12 0 

1 Silwatf stone on which condiments are ground ) 

4 ••• ••• ••• 0 8 0 

1 Lurhwd, stone with which ditto ditto ' 

1 TardzUf scales of arhar stalks m# ••• ••• ■•• 0 2 0 

1 Dhotakf drum for amusement ... ... ... ... 0 4 0 

1 chdrpdi, bed (string and all) ... ,•• 0 8 0 

1 Khafohy cot ••. ... ... ... ... 0 4 0 

84. He will eat maize-flour iu September and October, jicdr from No- 
vember to March, and from March to September again bijhm. For a family 
of five 3(> maunds grain will be required, costing, say, Rs. 36, to which must be 
added Itb. pulse {ddl) and 2 o^js. salt per diem, costing altogether Es. 11-4-0. 
He will vary bis diet with vegetables or richer cakes on festivals, for which 
another rupee or two must be allowed. 

85. These exemplars are the result of constant enquiry ; every point has 
been discussed over and over again with cultivators ; I am not even now satis- 
fied that the minimum cash expenditure has been reached ; I am confident that 
more use is made of the labour of the wife and younger children than I can 
get admitted ; but they are approximately true, and show what profit in an 
ordinary year a cultivator may look for. It is nothing great certainly even then, 
but it must be often exceeded, or whence docs he get the money for masonry 
wells, for weddings, &c. And it need hardly be stated that the cultivator has 
not to look for cash; he can eat the grain, cheap or dear, ho has himself raised. 
On the question of his indebtedness I touch in a later paragraph; but I think the 
foregoing exemplars show that the condition of the cultivator need not be the 
one of abject misery it is so often represented. It is true his life is one of 
almost uninterrupted toil from year’s end to year’s end, but let him alone, and 
he is hai)py. Ho has not as yet the intelligence or education to make him 
aspire to better things. Can we not all say that where he has, he comes out of 
the ruck, adds bfgha to bigha, rupee to rupee (unfortunately too often by lend- 
ing to his less thrifty brethren), and dies perhaps the proprietor of a snug little 
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estate, which bis son will either enlarge or dissipate according as he inherits his 
father’s good qualities, or is corrupted by the surroundings which a well-to*do 
lad is too often brought up in ? 

86. The subject of the relation of the cultivator to the money-lender is 
perhaps the ono most constantly discussed in any paper dealing with agriculture 
in India. Asa rule, the lyot is pictured as hopelessly in the grasp of a merciless 
ere IWor who tn kes the entire result of his labour, and barely doles him out suf- 
ficient to keep body and soul together, and that only as long as there is any 
prospect of more being got out of him. 

87. I am not prepared to say that up to a certain point this is not true. 
A large proportion of the cultivators are in debt, some hopelessly, but many 
only from year to year. There are many who do not remember the com- 
mencement of their indebtedness, and cannot say how much they now owe. 
There are many more who borrow, it Is true, year by year, but they punctually 
pay, and can state within a few annas the amount against them in the banker’s 
books. There are a very large number who do not owe a pice. 

88. I have made extensive enquiries on this subject, and have had the 
results tabulated. I do not pretend to say that the statements made are 
absolutely and beyond doubt trustworthy, but every possible care has been taken 
to obtain correct answ^ers. I have, as far as possible, verified the statements 
myself from the banker s books, and rarely found discrepancies. I have nij'self 
enquired minutely into the circumstances of the person questioned, and, as far 
as possible, made him give a reason for every statement made (c.y., 1 have made 
him give the details of his cultivation, why he wanted money, and so forth); where 
there has been the least suspicion that a body of ryots have been, for any reason, 
foisting on me a ready-made tale, I have rejected their statements. Though I 
am aware how little reliance is or can bo placed on Indian statistics, I only sub- 
mit that these are as trustworthy as care in their compilation could make 
them : — 

Statistics of indebtedness. 


Kame of pargana. 

Number of men from 
whom enquiries 

were made. 

Nerer in debt. 

In debt. 

1 

Por one year. 

». 

eS 

V 

1 ^ 
o 
k 

00 

u 

0 

0 

». 

^ 1 

0 

1 ^ 
o 

tfi 

0 

0 

> 

1 

i 

eS 

0 

k* 

a 

0 

Fifteen years. 

Twenty years. 

t 

< 

Akbarpnr 

2,123 

672 

1 

107 

135 

139 

186 

1J6 

438 

149 

128 

154 

l,5SI 

Percentage... 

... 

26 9 

6-0 

6 3 

6-6 

8*7 

6*4 

20*6 


6*0 

7*2 

73 0 

Gh&tampur ... 

2,500 

1,188 

206 

188 

161 

136 

MEL 

309 

114 

61 

94 

i,SIS 

Percentage... 

•a« 

476 

82 

6-6 

60 

6*4 

4*1 

12*8 

45 

2*4 

1 

316 
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Olject of first loan taken. 


1 

Name of pargana. 

Rent. 

Expenses of cul- 
tivation or aow- 
ings. 

Plough cattle and 
implements. 

Food, 

Wedding and 
other ceremonies. 

Unknown. 

Akbarpur 

1 1 

611 

1 

130 

695 

72 

B 

1 

96 

Percentage .. 

S9 4 

8-3 

3S-4 



6*2 

Gbatnmpur ... ... 

199 

226 

616 



150 

PercenUge... 

16*1 

171 

39 3 


71 

114 


These men paid their kharif rent as follows : — 


Name of pargana. 

i 

From produce. 

Produce and loan. 

Loan or other 
sources. 

"a 

o 

J 

Other sources. 

§ 

■a 

o 

u 

o . 

so n 
k. c 

1 'T3 

1 u 

a <- 
rt a 

O 3 
<0 

|| 

CU 

Balance. 

Akbarpur 


665 

377 

! 

162 

632 

196 

13 

12 

76 

Percentage 


80-9 

17*7 

7*6 

29-7 

9*2 

0-6 

05 

86 

Ghatarnpur 

... 

1,818 

67 

64 

455 

87 

5 

1 1 

53 

Percentage 


72*7 

27 

2 5 

18*2 

14 

0*2 

1 0*0 

i 

9*1 


Their rahi rent as follows ; — 


Name of pargana. 

From produce. 

•TJ 

C 

c8 

V 

a d 
■g § 

VI ^ j 

Ut 

Q> 

Js 

a o 

§ S 

3 

Loan only. 

Other sources. 

U3 

it . 

u n 

t; o 

5 «t 

: 

5 3 
o 

Produce, loans, 
and other 
sourcea. 

Balance. 

kkbarpur 


1 1,083 

215 

74 

627 

1 83 

3 

6 

83 

Percentage 


61*0 

10 1 

8*4 1 

29 6 

8*9 

0*1 

02 

1-5 

xhdtampur 

• •a 

1.824 

84 

77 

428 

87 

3 

12 

65 

Percentage 

• •• 

1 72*9 

1-3 

8*0 

1 ! 

l7l 

1*4 

0*1 

0*4 

8 4 


Purchased their seed as follows 


Name of pargana. 

s 

a 

1 

P« 

i 

Produce and 
loan. 

(.4 

.a 

li 

ni 

1 1 
S 

3 

Other sources. 

Other sources 
and loan. 

Produce, loans, 
and other 
sources. 

Balance. 

Akbarpur 

481 

756 

200 

809 

1 

22 

846 

1 

6 

6 

Percentage ••• 

22*6 

35*6 

94 

14*6 

1*0 

16*2 

0*2 

0*2 

Ghdtampur 

1,292 

26 

4 

1,091 

18 

4 

• •• 

66 

Percentage 

61*6 

1*0 

01 

43’6 

0*7 

0*1 

••• 

2-6 
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And supported themselves thus 



Balance brought over, 

183 

7 

3 

1920... 

BijhraA‘i\ mds., after deduct- 

59 

0 

Cash 

1 

0 

0 


ing 8| mds., @ 59 seers. 



Interest 

34 

8 

9 


Afhar 6 mds., (S) 35 seers ... 

6 

11 

For rent 

U 

0 

0 


Uram If md., @ 27 ,, ... 

2 

15 

Grain SS mds. for 7 


,, 



Cash 

38 

0 

maunds. 








Balance brought over, 

155 

0 

0 

1921.. 

... 


Cash 

39 

7 

0 





Interest, Kdiik 

SO 

13 

6 





Food 

19 

14 

0 





Kent 

14 

0 

0 





Food 

5 

0 

0 





Interest, Chait 

43 

15 

0 





Kent 

14 

0 

0 





Balance brought over, 

291 

1 

6 

1922.. 

Jwdr I3i mds , @ 23 seers... 

23 

5 

Food 

29 

0 

0 


Bdjra 4f „ @ 25 „ ... 

7 

3 

Seed 

22 

13 

6 


Urd If „ @ 15^ „ ... 

4 

10 

Interest, Kdiik 

68 

8 

0 


Til 1 „ @16f „ ... 

2 

IS 

Bent 

20 

14 

6 


Cash 

0 

6 

Interest, Chait 

69 

3 

0 


BijhraMk ,, @20 „ ... 

34 

8 

Rent 

30 

9 

0 


Arhar 5 „ @ 21 „ ... 

9 

8 

Kisd «•. 

14 

0 

0 


Gram 4^ „ @ 20 „ ... 

9 

1 






Wheat 6i „ @ U „ ... 

19 

5 






Cash 

14 

IS 


0 

9 

6 

U 


5 

0 

6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
9 
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Dr, 


Rb. 

34 

Year. 

Debit. 1 

1 

Bs. 

a. 

1923... 

Balance brought over, 

408 

9 


For cattle 

15 

8 


Food 

31 

12 


Interest, Kdtik 

85 

8 


Seed 

35 

0 


Rent ... 

10 

1 


Kist 

14 

0 


Interest, Chaii 

105 

3 


Kist 

14 

0 


Bent 

27 

0 

1924... 

Balance brought over, 
Account 

613 

closed. 

5 

1926... 

Balance of former 
years ’2.3 *24 ’26, 

300 

3 


Interest, Kdtik 

56 

4 


Kent ... 

35 

1 

1927... 

Balance brought over, 

308 

14 


Foed 

11 

0 


Cash 

16 

0 


Interest, Kdtik 

25 

8 


Seed 

39 

3 


Interest, Chait 

74 

11 


Bent 

36 

14 


Kist . . , 

28 

0 


-(continued.) 


6 1923, 
0 


1928.. . Balance brought over, 

Jntcrcbt 

Kist ,,, 

Interest 

Aisi 

Bent ... 

Buffalo 

Interest 

Food ... 

1929.. . Balance brought over, 

Interest, Kdtik 
Do. Chaii ... 

1930.. . Balance brought over, 

Account 

Balance account ... 

Food ... 

Interest, Kdtik 
Do., Chait ... 

Seed 

Interest, Chait ... 

Bent 

1931.. . Balance brought over, 

Interest, Kdtik 
Do., Chait ... 

Bent 

1932.. . Balance brought over, 

Food ... 

Abstract 

Bent ... 

Cash and kists 
Seed ... 

Cattle ••• ••• I 

Food ,«« ... 

Interest 

Notknown... 91210 ... 


461 1 

82 11 
14 0 

98 9 
4 0 

65 10 
2G 0 
4 II 
2 12 
671 1 

119 9 

141 14 
924 3 


0 

0 

6 1927.. 
0 
0 
0 
6 
6 
6 
0 

6 1928.. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 

3 1929.. 
0 
0 

3 1930.. 


I Urd 9]| mds. (5) 20^ seers... 
Jwdr 52 „ @ 24 „ ... 

bdjra 
Cush 

Jiijhra 1 2 nids. 5i srs. @ 24 srs. 
Gram 7 „ 17 „ 

Wheat 21 „ 3 „ C«> „ 

Arhar 6 „ @28 seers ... 
Cash 


^ Bijhra 38 mds. 25 srs. (B 21 srs. 
Arhar 7 ,, @ 26 srs. 


Cash ... ... 

Bijhra 32 mds. 37 J srs. (© 34 srs. 
Wheat iS;J mds. (© 26 srs. ... 
Arhar 12 „ 1 md. 

Qiam 1 md. 25 srs. @ 82 srs. 


Cash ... ... 

Bijhraf 1 n^d. 16 Brs.@ SO srs. 
Arhar^ 7S mds. @ SO seers ... 
Gvjai, 4ii „ @ „ 


closed. 

22 IS 3 
21 11 U 
4 2 0 
4 3 6 
17 II 9 

13 2 0 

9 2 0 

64 13 3 1931. 
12 0 0 

14 4 0 
26 10 6 

108 3 9 
11 12 6 
of above, 

I 268 6 0 

444 10 9 
I 113 12 9 
41 8 0 

155 11 3 
1,023 16 9 
1,078 3 3 
210 1 9 


Cash ... ... 

Bijhra 10 rads. @ 20 seers... 
Gram 3 mds. 25 srs. @ 20 srs. 


Bs. a. p. 

18 8 0 
9 9 0 

6 10 9 
4 0 0 
20 3 G 
12 6 0 
60 12 6 
8 9 0 

2 10 0 


71 14 0 
10 12 3 


16 0 0 
38 12 0 
20 6 0 
12 0 0 
2 0 6 


410 9 
I 5 0 

10 G 0 
5 10 0 


1 0 0 
20 0 0 
7 4 0 


Value of grain and cash ... 652 14 3 
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Banker's hook of Maddri Singh Tkakur of Ilalhirud, cultivating 9 Ughas at 

Ms. 13 - 7 - 6 . 


Debit. Rs. a. p. Year. 


Ks. a. p. 


„ (^ash 
Ditto 
Food ... 

Interest, Cfiait 
dvanced for rent 
.. Balance carriedover 
Cash ... 

Interest, Kdtik 
For seed ... 

Food ... ... 

For weeding ... 
Cash ... 

Food ... ... 

Do. ... 

Interest, Chait 
.. Balance brought over 
Food ... ... 

Seed ... 

Interest, i Kdtik ... 
Cash for bhdaa 
For rent 

Interest, 2nd half Chait 
Rent 

.. Balance brought over 
Food ... 

Interest, Kdtik 
Seed ••• ••• 

Cash ... 

Interest, Chait 
Rent ... ... 

For an old debt 
3 maunds hijhra to 
be paid 3 maunds 
36 seers. 

M Balance brought over 
Food ... ... 

Interest, Kdtik 
Seed ... 

Rent 

Interest, 2nd half 
Chait 

.. Balance brought over 
For cattle ••• 

Food ••• ••• 

Ditto 9 ••• 

Interest, Kdtik »*• 

Seed ... •#. 

Rent ••• ... 

Interest, Chait ••• 

Rent ... 

Bijhra 1 maund to be 
paid maund. 

»« Balance brought over 
Food ••• ••• 

Interest, Kdtik ••• 

Seed ••• 

Cash ••• 

Rent ... ••• 

Interest, Chait •«. 

I Rent ... 


27 0 0 1930.. 

0 8 0 

5 0 0 

3 10 0 

25 2 3 

3 0 0 1921.. 
Ill 0 

4 0 0 
3 2 0 
2 0 0 
3 0 0 
2 0 0 

3 0 0 
2 9 6 

19 7 6 1922,. 

10 0 0 
12 10 0 

4 16 6 

1 4 0 

8 8 0 

6 7 6 

5 0 0 

18 10 3 1923... 
15 0 0 

6 8 6 
15 8 0 

1 0 0 
6 10 6 

7 8 0 
80 0 0 


22 I 6 1924., 

7 0 0 

6 7 0 

12 15 6 

11 10 0 

8 14 6 

44 11 0 1925., 
8 0 0 

7 0 0 
3 0 0 

11 12 0 
16 0 0 
2 7 0 
17 3 8 
10 10 0 


70 9 S 1»26« 
10 0 0 
14 9 0 
19 J 3 
2 6 0 
10 10 0 

17 10 0 

18 13 0 


Cash 

fird, @ 26 seers ,,, 

Wheat, 15 maunds, (B 22 seers 

Arhar, 6 ^ „ @35 „ 

Bfjhra.ia^ „ @ 19 „ 


7 0 0 
I 0 0 
27 12 0 
7 2 3 

18 10 0 


Bdjra^i mds. 15 srs. @26sr8. 
Jwdr^ 41 maunds, @ 24 seers. 
Vrd 21 „ ® 17 „ 

Cash 

Oram, 2 1 maunds, at 20 srs, 
Bijhra, Mi „ @20 „ 


l/rd, 4 maunds, @ 20) seers 
^'ash 

Bijhra, 17 mds 8^ STS,@ 24 srs. 
Wheat, 8 „ 10 „ @l6i „ 
Gram 4 „ @24 seers ... 
Arhar, ] „ % srs., @ 28 srs. 
Cash ... 


I Bijhra, 1 md. 16 srs., @ 34 srs. 
Wheat, 7 „ @24 seers ... 

Arhar, 7 „ @45 „ ... 

Gram, l 85 srs,, @ 36 srs. 
Cash _ 


Bijhra, 20J mds, @ 19 seers 
Arhar, 8 @ 20 „ 


Bijhra, 5 mds. 4 srs., @ 17 srs. 
C/rd, 3 inds 20 srs., @ I4 „ 
Munff, 20 srs., @ 1 srs. ... 
Jwdr, 4i mds., @ 20 „ 

. - 

Bijhra, mds 20srs.,@21i srs 
Arhar, 1 md. 25 srs., (S) 26 srs. 


7 0 0 
7 1 3 
6 1 0 
2 0 0 
6 0 0 
22 8 0 


7 11 0 

10 0 0 
28 11 0 
20 0 0 
6 10 9 
1 8 0 
0 6 0 


1 9 6 

11 11 6 

6 14 0 

2 3 3 

2 0 0 


43 2 6 
6 0 0 


12 0 0 
10 0 0 
1 2 9 
9 0 0 

1 0 0 
41 14 0 

2 8 0 
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Banker^ s hook of Madari Singh Thdkn7\of IJatJaru/tj cnhivntlng 9 llgkas at 



7>V. 13-7 

-l>— (concluded). 




Year 

. : Debit. 

1 

lis. a 

1». 

1 Year. 

! 

1 (’redit. 

1 

Ks. 

a. 

p. 


. 1 TUIance brought ov cr 

81 1 

9 

! 1927 

! 

i 

i oO at 1:0 M *. 

« 

8 

0 


j.Food 

7 7 

0 

! 

Ui'fhra^ 12 r.ids.5 srs.. .i! .‘14 srs 

Ii 

4 

0 


1 Interest to Kdiik ... 

1{> 8 

0 

! 

Wheat, 7 25 ,, at‘4(i „ 

11 

1 J 

3 


! !Seed 

i 13 3 

0 

1 

(irain, 25 srs , at 32 srs. 

0 

12 

G 


! IiuercBt to (Jit a it ... 

i 21 12 

0 


Arhar^ 4 nids, 20 sr^ , at 1 ind. 

4 

8 

0 


i Kent 

13 10 

9 

i 





1928.. 

. 1 Balance brought ov(‘r 

1 20 4 

3 

1 1928 

P/jItnt, 6 in(h‘< 5 at .30 srs. 

8 

3 

0 

i Cash 

2 8 

G 


Ar/tar^ 7 10 „ at 30 „ 

9 

10 

0 

: Interest to Kdii/( 

14 0 

0 

i 

Cash 

3 

0 

0 

Ditto C/iait. 

26 3 

0 







! Cash ... 

4 12 

0 







1 Bent ... ... 

19 0 

0 






1929.. 

i Balance hroiiaiit over 

166 2 

9 

1929 

TJijJirn^ 7 nids. .3 srs., @24 srs. 

12 

11 

6 

I Interest to Kdti/i ... 

31 2 

0 


Giuni, 4 15 „ ((!' 24 „ 

7 

4 

9 

! Ditto Chait ... 

36 16 

0 


Arbar, 1 „ 15 „ @27 „ 

2 

0 

0 

1 Cash ... 

2 12 

0 


Wheat, 4 15^ „ 

11 

10 

3 

' h‘ont ... ... 

18 0 

0 


Cash 

S 

0 

0 


! BuJanco brought over 

219 1 

9 

1930 

Bijhra^ 7 uids. 10 srs., @ 20 srs. 

14 

8 

0 


[ Interest to Katik 

87 8 

0 


Gram, 3 „ @ 20 srs. 

G 

0 

0 


I Ditto (J/tnil .., 

37 ft 

0 


(3i.sh 

i 

0 

0 


Food ... 

18 8 

0 



i 




Seed ... 

15 8 

3 







Interest to Kdti/f ... 

3 7 

0 







Ditto V/iuit 

5 10 

0 







Bent ... 

16 0 

0 






1931... 

Bahiiice bnmght over 

.321 ii 

3 

1931 






Interest to Jiattk ... 

.'ift 5 

0 

i 






Ditto (J It (til ... 

68 5 

0 







lieiit and food ... 

26 6 

2 






1982... 

Balance brought over 

4G4 7 

9 







Food and seed 

18 10 

U 







1 

Abslnu'i oj (toove. 








Rent 

187 0 

G 


Value of grain, &c., repaid ... 

4G2 

3 

3 


CJash ... 

21 2 

6 






Seed ... 

107 11 

.3 







Food ... 

110 n 

0 







VV ending 

1 0 

0 







Cattle ... 

8 0 

0 


1 





Old debts ... 

67 0 0 1 







Interest 

i 

f 492 9 

j 463 14 

a i ! 
3 i j 
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90. These arc not isolated ins^ancos ; over and over again the cultivator 
absconds, leaving his banker unpaid. I do not say that the money-lender is not 
oppressive in the rates of interest he takes, nor that he does not take all bo can 
get out of his debtor ; but I do say that witliout the banker the agriculture of the 
country could not proceed, any more than it does in England without 
banks supported by and supporting tbo agricultural interest there. I say that 
the cultivator is generally thriftless and iinprovident, spending any extra re- 
ceipts he may have in weddings, and often to the deliberate defrauding of his 
creditor ; and where he is not so improvident, lie is, as so many are, not in 
debt to any man, and gradually becoming a substantial man. In a profession 
so greatly dependent on the chance of a season or some convulsion of society, 
it w^ould be strange were we to find every year as profitable as the last, or the 
careless improvident cultivator as prosperous as his thrifty brother. But at 
any rate he has now every cliancc of keeping his head above water ; he is not, 
under the new distribution of instalments, called upon to pay his rent when 
ho has not touched one pice of the produce of his field. This relief, so strongly 
combated by monoy-lcnding zamindars, does not, strange to say, entirely re- 
commend itself to certain minds even yet, but it seems to me unjnst to deli- 
berately force a man to borrow^, and then turn round on those who lend and 
call them extortioners, &c., wliilst tlie miserable state of the cultivator, forced into 
debt by our system of colloetion, is {|uote(l to excite commiseration, and to form 
the basis of attacks on the system of settlement. 

91. The following are tlio usual forms of money transactions between 
the cultivator and Ijis banker : — 

— If the ryot takes grain in Kdfi/c ho returns five-fourths in Je'hin 
grain or money value, that is, tlie amount of grain due is converted into its money 
value in Kdtik ('whoti it is dear), and In Je'h, wlion grain is cheap, the money due, 
enhanced one-fourth, is reconvcrt( <i into grain ; thus if wheat sells at IG seers the 
rupee in Kdiiky but at 24 seers in the lenchjr gets 30 seers for his 3 G, or 
87 per cent, profit. 

Ughdi — Is a form of loan of Rs. 10 to be repaid in monthly instalments 
of Re. 1 in 12 months. Tliis is chlioti ughai.” Rs. 20 for a loan of Rs. 16 (also 
repaid at Re. 1 per mensem) is cuIIimI ‘‘Iambi uglnii.’’ If a man does not pay his 
instalment he is charged two pice in the rupee on his arrears, or he will serve 
his banker, being credited with the usual rate of wage against his debt. If a 
debtor pays off before the term fixed he gets no allowance, the creditor natu- 
rally liking long credit. 

92. Tlie usual rate of interest is Rs. 2 per cent, per month, and the 
amount paid is first credited to payment of interest. 
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93. I have endeavoured to picture the daily life and surroundings of tljwe 
average cultivator of this district. It is beyond the province of tliis memo- 
randum to describe tlie trades, except in so far as they are directly connected 
witli agrieuliurc, as I think I may consider that of the potter, tlio gniin 
parcher, and the cotton cleaner. 


94. Potters take three }>arts clay from (he vIMage ]>omL, and one part 
rr, I, r;' , . I'di” matti, which is found in most, but not all, villages 

a few feet fro.n the siirface. As it is wanted it is 
brought in and pounded well with a mallet and then sifted (h rough a 

basket of arhar stalks. It is tlien kneaded {(jihuHina) with water with the hands, 
and afterwards with the feet {klv'nHlJina). It is then put on a stool (pirha) of 
baked earth, mixed (nmdJina) with tlio hands and divided into lumps (londa) of 
five seers each. The wheel is a yard in dianicttw, thickening from circum- 

ference to centre from tAo to three inches. It is made of the same earth as pots, 
which is made moro adhesive by being mixed with beards of the rice plant 
{Hkur), It weighs about two mauiids. In the centre of the wheel below a square 
piece of stone about the size of the palm of the liainl, costing six pies, is fastened, 
with a slight hollow {ghdr) to catch the peg on which it revolves. The peg 
(gaodurn) is made of well-seasoned tamarind wood, eight inches long, and 
pointed, and costs three pies (a wheel will last two years, is matlo in two days, 
and dries in fifteen^,. The wheel is caused to revolve by a stick placed in a hole 
near the edge. This stick is called ^‘chakeli,” is a yard long, and is taken out 
when the requisite speed is obtained. 


95, The lump of earth is now placed on the centre of the revolving 
wheel and the pots fasliioncd according to will, the hand being kept weL 
When the shap {dhancha) is worked out it is separated from tlio wheel by a 
string. One day^s manufacture is put aside in a shady place where the wind 
comes to half dry (phararha). Next morning each pot is stretched and harden- 
ed by being patted outside {garhna) with a stick {thdpi) against a ball of hard 
earth held inside, which is prevented sticking to tl)e half-dried pot by old ashes 
from the kiln or river sand. The top is patted before the bottom (penda), as 
thinner and drying more q\uckly: and the pot is put uj)sido down on its mouth 
to dry. During the above operation the pot is not allowed to touch the 
ground, but is kept in an earthen platter (kilnda)^ TLo pot is ready for the 
kiln in three to fifteen days according to season, 

9C. Meanwhile water has boon prepared {nilharnd) by being mixed 
with ‘^pih matti, ” which is allowed to settle, and with it rod ochre is mixed 
and spread over the upper half of tlic pot with a pochara.” The water 
makes the colour viscous {las-ddr): sometimes babiil gum is used instoact 
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The lower liall is rubbed willi wet pilf luaifci,” which fills up chiuhs and 
rubs off* roughness, ratierns are put on the pot whilst tapping and before 
colouring, 

1)7. The kiln is tlius prepared: — Dung cakes are placed in layers at the 
bottom, and the largci-t j^ots arranged in the lowest tier ‘‘(tahj” mouth down- 
wards : pots and fuel {apld or hawid) are placed alternately, the interstices 
being filled with small pots. The w hole is covered with hhma^ dry grass {phxls) 
and leaves, and ]>lastered over with clay. A hole is left right down the kiln 
for lighting and draught. The kiln burns two days. 

98. The expenses are as follows: — wdiilst tlio wheel is at work a second 
man is absolutely necessary to bring earth, carry off the pots, &c. For a kiln 
for 100 pots of sizes one rupee’s worth of fuel cakes are required ; this expense may 
be saved by the lads of the family collecting (amd kandd) droppings from 
caule out grazing. Out of every 100 pots, fifteen will probably be failures 
{chJnjm.) 

99. The value of 100 pots of sizes is about Re. l-ll-fh 

100. One informant stated that his family consisted of himself, two 

w'^omcn, and one child. lie could make 1 ,100 pots in ten days, w^orlh Rs. 7-6-3, 
mefinw’hile collect ing fuel or purchasing wdial w as required. The pots would 
weigh nearly 37 maunds. For thirty jiots of sizes (K) maikaf^^ 8 r/haraffy 
C Jidndu) he would get in the year five seers from the grain heap eacli harvest and 
four chapatis (one at Ai<drh sad I l^uranmdshl, one at Sdwan sadi Panchmi^ one 
at iJiwdli, one at the but from high castes he wH)uld get l.)esides five “ddbi” 

weighing two seers at rubi harvest, and heads of jwdr or Ldjra weighing one 
seer at kharif harvest. For the j)rivilego of collecting fuel the potter gives the 
zamindar as many pols as he w ishes in the year. 

101. The following are tlie pots usually made in order of size and value : — 

Z?a//a7-, f jr stci grain ... ... 2 iiiinas* 

ISandy I'or stcejiiiig ... ... ... ,,, 1 anna. 

tor water and pickU;-) (\v Ads two pharos) ... 8 pies. 

G/ai/*a, for watiT ... ... ,,, 4 pic;. 

for milk, curds, cooking, &c. „ 

KanWf for drinking and votive offerings (has a S 2 >ont) ... | pier, 

Dahkeuay for drinking ... ... 2 annas per lOO. 

A'unda, flat platter, for kneading in ... ... 3 pics. 

ii*i7idA7, plate or saucer ... ... 2 annas per 100. 

Vtyd, lamp ... ... ... ... 2 „ „ 

Aa/, water-pipe ... >«« ... ... ... 3 i)ic9. 

Farndlat waterspout ... ... 8 „ 

102. This useful mombor of village society is employed by the cultiva- 

^hc grain tors in several w’^ays. First as parchor of grain. For this he 

builds his oven {hhdr) thus : in a strong room ho digs a 
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trench four feeL loitg, two feet broad, and four feet deep. On the edges of this 
trench he sets up six glutraH in couples, of which the necks join, the gharas 
being shiated towards oiio another. In each of the gharas ho makes a small 
hole on the side near the fire to let the heat well in, and a larger hole on the 
outer side to admit a spoon {kalchtui) to take out the sand. The spoon has an 
iron cup and a wooden liaridlo two feet long : it wdll hold 21bs. sand, and costs 
nine annas. The trench is then closed in, leaving the ujiper liole in the gharas 
exposed ; a hole at the end lets oft‘ extra heat and acts as safety->'alve. At the 
mouth of the oven a framework of wootl is placed through which the fuel is 
put in. The fuel consists of all the sweepings oi‘ tlie village streets and the leaves 
from groves. A man will hire a grove for a year, paying 8 annas [»er liiindrod 
trees, preferring mango trees, as their leaves are heavy, and lie where lliey fall. 
As they fall, the collects them into high stacks. Ordinary river sand or 

the sand brought up in digging wells is used. Near tlie oven two hollows are 
made in the ground. In one an earthcTi pan {Mmla) is in which the 
hot sand from the gharas is first j)ut, and the grain put on it and mixed. 
Taking up liandfuls of mixed sand and grain, the hhirji separates the former 
from the latter through a bamboo sieve ; some grains are parched more than 
once. For tills purpose some of the ghams near the door are kept less 
hot, so that the grain is first given a half parch (kalhdrncu) The [larchcr is 
paid in cash half-pice per seer, or in grain three or four chittacks. 

103. The following grains are usually parched : — 

Gram is parched twice, and is eaten simply parched or split deoli”) ; 
it sells at fourteen seers the rupee. 

Wheat is parched twice, and mixed with gur’ is made into cakes called 
gurdhani.” 

Barley is parched twice, mixed with much sand. For mixture with gram- 
flour (called ‘^sattu”) barley is prepared by being first wetted, half dried (p/m- 
rahra)y pounded in a mortar, and then parched. 

On every lUh day of the month tho oven is closed, and on Slieo- 
bart” ( Phdgun badi (eras pvja) is performed wnth water, rice, flowers, and 

104. Tho bhurji also extracts his castor oil for the cultivator. First 
slightly warming {kalhdrna) the Seeds in a potsherd, he pounds them in a stone 
mortar (a wooden one would absorb the oil). The pounded seed {lugdi or 
khadwe) is then thrown into pots of hot water, when tho oil floats to the sur- 
face and the refuse ftills to tho bottom. The oil is then skimmed oflF, and is 
obtained in tho proportion of one4hird of gross weight. The lugdi is used as 
fuel 
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Cottoa-cardcr, Vhunia or 1 05. The tools with which the cotton-carder works 
Behna^ ^jlj ijQigt understood from the following sketcli • 







IOC). The ^‘(lliunki” is of dhttp wood, nnd is thicker af one end ilmn 
the other. The nob {kushia or chiriya) and bridge {paia) are of nim. They 
cost altogether Re. 1-4-0, but last twenty-five years. The string tiint”) is of 
leather, double. This costs 1 J anna, and often requires renewing. The bridge 
is protected by camel-skin pads, the nob by a band of iron costing about 1 anna 
Spies. The plectrum muthia”) is of tamarind wood, the bow (Aamdn) of 
bamboo, with leather cord. It is fastened to the roof of the house, and is 
attached to the carding-bow by strings of leather, keeping the latter about one 
foot from the ground. By the flexibility of the ‘‘ kam&n” the carding- 
bow bends and gives. Holding the dhunki in his left hand, the carder places 
a heap of cotton near his right hand under the string, and striking the hint with 
the “ muthiya” separates the fibres. When a heap (yola) of about 4 oz. is clean, 
he puts it aside, collecting the cotton with a gaz’’) yard. A man will card 
2 lbs. cotton in three hours ; but it is such exhausting work that he will only work 
five or six hours. He is paid an equivalent w’^eight of grain (but never wheat) 
to the cotton carded. As this work generally is in hand from October to 
January, payment is generally made in jicdr. 

107. The cotton-carder also spreads the cotton in jackets or quilts that 
are to he stuffed, getting one pice per jacket, and two pice for a coat or raz4i ; 
but the less cotton the higher charge, and for fine work as much as 12 annas 
or Re. 1 is charged. 
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108. As the carder only gets carding work in the winter months he 
cannot make a living out of it, so ho keeps a cotton-gin, rentha’* or 

cliarkhi.” This primitive machine is either one-handled or two-handled* 
The gin consists of two uprights {kunthra) on a piece of board {patri). Two 
rounded rods, one of babill, the other of iron, are fixed in the upright, handles 
being attached. The cotton being placed between the rods, the handle or 
handles are turned and the seed pressed out. The price of a charkhi^’ is 
8 or 9 annas. The charge for cleaning a maund of cotton (kapds) is Re. 1 or 
Be. 1-4-0 and the seeds (binola). The average outturn is two-thirds seed to 
one-third cotton of gross weight. To clean (‘‘ otna”) 15 seers of cotton 
{kapds) is a good day’s work. 

109. The following breeds of cattle are most in demand amongst the 

agricultural classes for purposes of husbandry : — 

Country (Desi), bred from the ordinary country cow, covered generally by 
some bull (sand) which has been lot loose at a death, wanders loose about the 
country, and mixes with the herds out to graze. This breed is generally small 
in stature, dun-coloured, worth only Rs. 10 or Rs. 12, and lasts but five or six 
years. 

Jamneit^ or from beyond the Jumna, generally red and of medium stature, 
worth Rs. 15 or Rs. 16, and lasts for 15 or 16 years. 

Kanivaria, from the Ken river (Bauda), red in colour, but white fronted, 
fetches as high as Rs. 30 or Rs. 35, but only lasts 15 or 16 years, A strong breed. 

Faint/iua, from the Gogra (the niunc is derived from an old legend that 
they were only bred in 35, pairithis^ villages), a long-horned breed, rather wild, 
last 12 or 13 years, and fetch Rs. 20 or Its. 25. 

Ilaridnili^ from Hariana, a slow breed, and only W’^orking for 10 years ; 
fetches Ils. 13 or Rs. 14. 

Mewdt^ a short-horned breed of some stature, but heavier in binder quarters ; 
a good worker, lasting for as long as 20 years, and fetches Rs. 20 or Rs. 25. 

Bhaddxmr^ from the Ehadaiiria country, a slow, poor, rough breed, only 
fetching Rs, 10 and lasting 5 years. 

110. The four first named are the breeds most commonly in use in this 
district. Country cattle are not castrated ; the other three breeds are to tamo 
them ; hence also they last longer. 

111. The country-bred cattle may generally be bought at the Bindki 
or Burhwan (in Fatehpur) markets. In this district the principal cattle mar- 
kets are at Makanpur, twice annually; Gajnair, once annually, in Juno (at 
these fairs high priced cattle are sold for carriage) ; Chaubepur, Sen, As&lat- 
ganj, Barei^Garhu, Satmarra, Pokhrden, Bari Pil, and Daulatpur, bi-weekly. 
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To these villages they bring their homo-brcil calves or their worn-out cattle, 
which some hajiless cultivator who cannot afford more than throe or four 
rupees will buy to carry on with. (The cultivator rarely gives above Rs. 15 
for an ox, buying young if possible.) 

112. Besides these opportunities for purchase, Banjdras come from 
April to June from the west” wdth herds (“ hori”) of two-year-old cattle 
of west country breeds, and travelling eastwards, sell as they go, taking only 
earnest-money, and leaving the balance due unprotected by any note of hand, 
&c. But when they return in November and December they alight at the 
door of their debtor in such nninbors tliat he is glad enough to pay them up 
and got rid of visitors wlio w ill eat him out of liousc and home, if they do not 
insult himself and family. 

11»3, Country-bred buffaloes arc much used by those wdio cannot afford 
better cattle, as they cost but Its, 10 at the outside : they last about ten years. 
Till lately Brahmans and Thakurs had a prejudice against using this animal, 
which is giving away under the pressure of poverty, 

111. Country-bred cattle have their nose }>ierced by cbamiirs when 
they have two teeth; the incision is kept open by a string of rrn'mj grass, wdiicli 
by its roughness does not adluwc to the wound. The chanuir is fed on the 
occasion of the nose-piercing. 

115. The country cattle arc much in demand across the Ganges, as 
their small stature fits tliem for the light soils prevalent there, and they aro 
not wanted for irrigation, wliich is said to be carried on chiefly by (llienklis.” 

116. Aliirs are the principal cattle breeders, but as far as possible every 
cultivator keeps a cow^ or buffalo, and rears or sells the calves. 

117. The cultivator can generally feed bis cattle on tlic produce of his 

fields, eked out in some months by grass and hariyai,” 
Keep of cattle. . i ^ • i 

or a mixture of green food containing grasses, weeds, 

leaves, or wliatevor comes to Land. Thus in October there is chari,” jwdr 

grown thick for fodder, and cut green; in November Ijiijra ‘‘karb” is to hand, 

or tops of the hemp plant; in December to March /a-dr ‘M^arb” is plentiful, and 

is cut up and mixed Avitli seoJidn^ .sar.vow, &c. (called ^‘katiya”) ; from March 

to April, if the karb” is finished, the cattle arc rather pinched, but sufficient 

bijhra” to keep them alive is cut green and given them till the crops are down, 

wdien the cattle graze amongst the stubble. In April, May, and June there is 

plenty of 5/u/5a, whilst for July to September there is grass enough and to 

spare. 

118. Thus if an acre of j war gives .seventy bundles of karb,” averaging 
twenty-five seers a-piece, the ordinary quantity of food given to a full-grown 
■working ox being ten seers (or a little under), the aero of j war w ill provide food 
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for a’^pair of oxen for nearly three months, and an acre of wheat or lijlira giving 
twenty-eight maimds of bMsa will support a yoke of oxen for nearly two months. 
For a milch cow or buffalo, besides cut grass, &c., cotton-seeds {bimuld) and 
khalli are necessary in the cold weather. 

119. The favourite herbs for cattle, and which are mixed in ^‘hariy&i/^ 
are 

GoWe— (hieraci urn ?) 

Baihui — (chenopodium album, white goose-foot ?) also a favourite pot- 
herb eaten as greens. 

Bondi. 

120. The best grasses are jankari and mnsel ovgandhel^ which give two 
cuttings in the year and are carefully guarded in groves, &c, 

121. A milch buffalo is a great help to a cultivator, often paying the rent 
like the Irishman’s pig. A good cow will give four seers milk a day, from which 
two seers ghi will be made in the week, selling for Re. 1 at the nearest market. 
It is a common custom to agree with a mahajan to supply so much, say a 
maund of ghi in the year, taking an advance on it. The mahajan credits tho 
cultivator with the ghi received, taking at the rate of one and a quarter seor for 
one seer. The buttermilk and fuel cakes must be reckoned in estimating the 
profit from a bufiab. 

122. A piece of tortoise-shell or the wood from the socket of the flour- 
mill is hung round the neck of a milch cow to avert the evil eye : great, too, iar 
the fear of an enemy bewdtohing the cow, and cliarms and incantations know^n 
only to Aliirs and Gareriyas are resorted to ; whilst at an eclipse the cow in calf isr 
rubbed on the horns and belly with red ochre to secure an unblemished offspring. 

123. Non-agriculturists pay an Ahir (gwdid) or Gareriya 8 annas a year 
for a buffalo, 4 annas for a cow, and 2 annas for a goat to take them out daily 
to the ‘‘hdr” to graze. Zaminddrs generally get this done for nothing. In ad- 
dition to this, the gwdlds of a village collect after the Diwdli festival (when Qober- 
dban, vulgo Gordhan, is worshipped in the form of a little heap of cowdung deco- 
rated with pieces of cotton), and go round to the houses of tliose whose cattle 
they graze, and to the music of two sticks struck together and a drum (beaten 
by a Kori) sing ^riide melodies and get presents of cloth, grain, or pice. This 
is called dang (a club) Diwdli* A fee of two pice is also claimed, Sdtvan badi 
Doj^ for every cow brought to graze, called merwai,” supposed to repay the 
extra trouble necessary in the rains to keep the cattle off the field boundaries 
(merh). Every day the gwdid milks a buffalo he gets a chapdtti, and every 
other d^y for a cow^ 


14 



Trees. 
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124. I add here a short notice of the most 
useful trees found in the district ; — 

BabM — Acacia Arabica^h generally self-sown in culturable waste land* 
Its wood is hard and durable, and used for nearly every agricultural implement, 
as well as for cart wheels. It is also burnt for charcoal. The bark is largely 
used in tanning, and also in distilling spirits. The smaller branches are used 
for firewood, and the twigs are made into toothbrushes. The gum is collected, 
and the leaves and pods are a favourite food for goats and camels, and have 
also medicinal properties. A tree will be fit for cutting in ten years, and 
be worth, according to size, from lls. 2 to Rs. 10. There is no more generally 
useful tree, and every encouragement has been given to zamiudars to plant it, 
afe tlie leaves, &c. (and the droppings of the animals that feed on it), falling 
on the ground gradually fit it for cultivation. 

Shisham (Sissu ), — Chiefly valuable for the wood, which is flexible, and 
therefore used in making raths, bailis,” and especially for furniture, as 
taking a good polish. It is fit for use after twelve years, and will fetch Rs. 5 
or Rs. 6, every year adding to its value. It attains considerable age. 

JS^m is useful, both j^oung and full-grown. The peculiar bitter proper- 
ties of the wood wliich protect it against the ravages of the white-ant make it 
valuable for doors, door[)osts and lintels, bed frames, &c. It is thickly planted 
in coppices to obtain straight scantlings for building. The twigs are used for 
toothbrushes. The bark has medicinal properties, and is applied to boils, and 
the tender inner bark is soaked and given as a febrifuge. The leaves are eaten 
hy camels aud goats, and sprinkled amongst cloths to keep out insects, or made 
into a plaster are put on boils as a poultice, or over an eye affected witli ophthal- 
mia, or a decoction is drunk as a blood purifier. The seeds are collected and oil 
is expressed on the usual terms. The tree is full grown in twelve years, after 
which the inner wood decays. A full-grown tree will fetch from Rs. 4 to Rs. 6. 
From some trees water distils, which is most valuable as a blood 

purifier. 

Dhdk-^Butea ft ondosa^gTows wild. The wood is a common fuel, its 
irregular growth unfitting it for other uses. The leaves are made by the 
into cups and plates, fastened by a splinter of the nim tree. The flowers yield 
the dye used in the JIoU festival, and the gum is used medicinally and to fix 
•uuigi. ttud other dyes. It is fit for use, and is generally cut every third year. 
The roots, being fibrous, are made into ropes. 

Maliua — Bassia latifolia — is a cultivated tree, and takes the place of the 
mango in the southern or drier parganas of the district, as it does not 
require so much moisture. The wood is used for general purposes, but 
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eispecially in boat-building. Charcoal is also made of it. From the flowers 
spirit is distilled, and from the nuts oil is expressed, much in use as a liniment 
in rheumatism. 

'Giilcu'-^Ficus is planted in small numbers. Its wood is soft 

and useless, except to burn, and, as it decays slowly in water, for the special 
purpose of lining wells or making the framework on which the brick cylinder 
is constructed. The fruit is eaten unripe as a vegetable or ripe, but it is 
liable to get full of maggots ; fetches one pice a seer. The milk is used as 
birdlime or medicine for coughs. It is full grown in ten years, and will sell for 
as much as Bs. 5. 

Jdman is also a tree planted occasionally ; it requires much moisture, 
but its shade is thick, so it is often planted near wells. The wood, like that of 
the Gdlar, resists the decaying eifect of moisture, and is therefore used for 
well-linings. The fruit, a kind of sloe, is eaten, or its juice distilled into 
vinegar. The tree is full grown in ten or tw^olve years, and will fetch as much 
as Rs. 5 or Es. 6 when 20 years old. The fruit of one tree will fetch as much as 
Rs. 5. 

125. The above are the most common trees found in the district, and the 
cultivation of which is most profitable. The following are occasionally found, 
and have their special uses 

126. The fruit of the bel possesses useful medicinal virtues, especially 
for diarrhoea ; it is also eaten roasted. The leaves are offered at the shrine of 
Mahadeo ; hence the tree is used for nothing else, but when dry is sold for 
firewood, fetching about Rs. 3 or Es. 4. 

127. The fruit of the kaithd^ hachndr (baahinia)^ aonld (phyllanthus 
emblica)^ and karil (wild caper) is used for pickles and chatnis and the 
leaves of the kaithd are used as a poultice on festering wounds, whilst the fruit 
of the aonld (tnyrobolan) is much used in dyeing. 

128. The wood of the siris^ arjan^ and amli or tamarind is much used for 
sugar-presses (kolhu)^ and the wood of the ber {zizyplms pijuba) and the labhera 
is valuable, especially for bedframes ; the wood of the latter being light, it is also 
used for sword sheaths and panels of palanquins, as is that of the arru. 

129. T!:hQ chenkuvy reonj^md mhora are jungle trees. Goats, Ac., eai 
the legumes, and the wood, if the tree grows large enough, as it rarely does, ia 
useful for oil-presses, when it is worth Rs. 3 or Rs. 4, or for charcoal. 

130. The pipal {jicm religiosa)^ bargad (ficus Indica) or banyan tree, 
pdkar (ficus venosa) cannot be considered useful trees, though their leaves aro 
used as fodder for elephants, their milk as medicine or birdlime, and their wood 
for burning. 
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131. The mango calls for more detailed mention. It is generally plant* 
ed in groves in regular order, scattered here and there in good patches of 
waste land, or round ponds ; it is indeed generally sown by preference in 
lowlands, as it requires much moisture, and is therefore much more rarely 
grown south of the Sengar, where the mahua takes its place. The seed is sown 
in nursery beds (Jcyciri)^ and the young tree is planted out when two years old, 
two or more being included in the same th&pi” or ball of earth. It must be 
watered for the first four years ; hence a well is often constructed for the 
purpose, and a Kdchhi settled in the grove to look after the trees and support 
himself on what he can grow. The young tree flowers (bor dnd) in its fifth year ; 
any fruit that forms soon falls oif unripe. The fruit that forms in the sixth 
year and thenceforth ripens, but as long as it is small it is usually made into 
chatnL 

132. The wood is most commonly in use for boxes, cupboards, and all 
w'oodwork. It is, however, an inferior wood, having only its cheapness and 
some degree of lightness to recommend it ; a tree is in its prime when thirty years 
old. The leaves are hung over doorposts at weddings and festivals, and are 
also made into plates for the bridegroom, who is expected to put a present 
on them ; a branch is ofiered at sacrifice. 

133. Amongst Hindds the fruit takes the place of the English apple i it is 
used for numberless forms of sweetmeat, &c. The unripe fruit is cut in two, 
dried in the sun, and stored as khatdiy or. amchur. Fallen fruit (fapaka) is 
made into pickle or stored dry. Sometimes the fruit when first ripe is plucked 
with a portion of the branch attached and preserved in honey, in which it 
remains quite fresh for a year. The stone is eaten like a chestnut by the 
lower classes. The ripe fruit is sold at about a thousand for the rupee, but the 
custom is to give ten over the hundred (the baker’s dozen), which ten are 
called pachotra.” 

134. Groves are married, but by proxy ; that is to say, the sdligram is 
married to the tulshi plant (representing the hdgli) with the precise ceremonies, 
social and religious, as are observed in the ordinary marriage of human beings. 
All relations are collected, and a relation on the woman’s side of the family 
{sdldj sasur, &c.) represents the bride, the owner of the grove representing 
the bridegroom. Gifts are given to Br&hmans, and the guests are feasted in 
the bdgh itself. It is not necessary to celebrate the marriage of a grove, but 
a man will not spend less than Hs. 15 or Rs. 20 in doing so. 

135. In conclusion, I am well aware of how incomplete the foregoing 
memo, is, but I claim for it at least this merit, — that, as far as possible, every 
statement or figure has been verified hf experiment, or where there has not 
been opportunity for this, by constant and searching enquiry for the last four 
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months. In such intervals as could be spared from other duties, this outcome of 
six years’ settlement work has been elaborated and corrected, and references 
have been made to botanical or scientific works, as well as Elliott’s Supplemental 
Glossary. It has been difficult to avoid being too prolix, and I have still at hand 
much matter, such as proverbs, omens, or other superstitions and customs, which 
I have not recorded. But I would delay the submission of the memo, no longer ; 
only hoping that I may still have an opportunity of adding further information 
as it becomes available. 

Cawnpore, I R N. WRIGHT, 

The 26th February^ 1877. / ISettlement Officer^ 


Jr.-W. P. AND OUDH QOVBBNMBNT I'JRBSS, ALLAHABAD. 
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